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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The extracts from the ‘Proceedings of the As- 
sociation of Governing Boards’’ contain interesting 
specifications of the duties of trustees intended to be 
descriptive of ordinary existing conditions. It may 
be hoped that they will serve as a partial basis for 
the report of a future committee of the Association 
on relations between faculties and trustees. 

The comments on regulation of outside employ- 
ment of college teachers will probably be supple- 
mented from time to time by similar information in 
regard to other institutions, though at present no 
comprehensive survey is planned. 

The articles by President Coffman and Dean 
Haggerty, reprinted under Educational Discussion, 
are obviously relevant to the important under- 
taking of a study of college teaching referred to in 
the report of the Council meeting. Replies to a 
recent Chapter letter on the subject indicate a 
considerable degree of local interest in the considera- 
tion of this whole subject. 

President Robertson’s review of Kent’s Higher 
Education wn America is significant in connection 
with the reviewer’s wide experience with institutions 
throughout the country. The book will fill a useful 
place on the reference shelf with Robertson's 
American Universities and Colleges in spite of 
certain serious omissions noted in the review. 

The participation of the Allegheny faculty in 
the choice of a new President is a notable instance 
of progress. 

The extracts from President Bryan’s article 
relate to an important issue of national educational 
policy of which differing views have been presented 
in recent issues of the Bulletin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Changes in address (affecting listing in the 1932 January Bulletin) 
should be received at this office before November 15, 1931, to assure 
insertion. 


Annual Meeting: Chicago, November 27, 28, 1931. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RECENT CouNCIL BUSLESS 


The April meeting of the Council was held in Washington, April 
25, with the cooperation of the Chairman and the Legal Adviser 
of Committee A. 

Proposed Cooperation with Other Societtes. On the basis of a 
vote of the Association at the Cleveland meeting, the officers have in- 
vited expressions of opinion from officers of seventeen national learned 
societies. In most cases, replies have been informal. In nearly all 
cases, the opinion of the representatives of other societies has been ad- 
verse to cooperative action on their part, though with cordial recogni- 
tion of the value of the service rendered by our Association. 

It was voted after discussion that, in the judgment of the Council, 
the replies from specialist societies indicate so strong and general 
a preference for leaving problems of academic freedom and tenure 
to this Association that there is no sufficient reason for calling the 
proposed conference. 

The General Secretary reported, in connection with the preceding, 
that he had continued his efforts to develop cooperative relations 
with other accrediting agencies, including the North Central and the 
Southern Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the As- 
sociation of Medical Schools, the American Association of University 
Women and the Association of American Universities, and that the 
responses from the officers of these bodies have been favorable to 
further cooperation. 

Study of College Teaching. President Munro reported on a con- 
ference with the president of a foundation who would probably 
recommend a grant sufficient to warrant the appointment of a 
competent committee chairman, to give a substantial amount of 
time to the work, with a corresponding honorarium, the employment 
of a field visitor, who may be on full time basis, and the holding of 
several meetings of the general committee. Formal action and 
appropriation of funds will be delayed until fall, but preliminary 
arrangements for carrying out the plan will be made in the meantime. 

Other Committee Business. There was informal discussion of re- 
stricting or reducing the range of committee activity, the general 
opinion of the Council seeming to support a continuance of the present 
policy. 

Annual Meeting. After a statement of the favorable financial 
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situation since the increase in dues, it was voted to hold a subsidized 
delegate meeting November 27 and 28 at Chicago, with the under- 
standing that there will be no special subsidy for delegates coming 
less than 200 miles, but that transportation up to $50.00 will be 
defrayed for excess distance above 200 miles each way. 

Budget and Finance. The Executive Secretary reported that there 
had been only about 160 resignations and that the Association had 
made a net gain of nearly 200 members since the annual meeting, 
a result particularly gratifying under present financial conditions. 

It was voted on recommendation of the Secretaries that the 
Bulletin be discontinued at the end of one year of unpaid dues and 
that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required for 
that year only. 

Voted to adopt a recommendation from the Western Reserve 
Chapter that retired professors in general have the option of having 
their names continued in the membership list without the requirement 
of dues and without receiving the Bulletin. 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNING BOARDS 


The Proceedings of the Annual Meeting at Durham, North 
Carolina, include a presidential address on the Responsibilities of 
Members of Governing Boards of State Controlled Institutions for 
Higher Education by Mr. David E. Ross, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Purdue University, from which the following extracts 
are quoted: 

““May I, without any decorative preliminaries, go to the heart of 
the subject I have chosen for this occasion by declaring that a citizen 
accepting membership on the Governing Board of any such institu- 
tion as belongs to this Association automatically assumes a private 
as well as a public obligation to contribute to the development 
of policies that make for the general welfare and the sound advance- 
ment of the institution. He must be willing to study constantly 
the problems of higher education and to reach sane and impersonal 
conclusions. If he accepts the position for the honor involved, 
the compensation received, or for political manipulations, the cause of 
education will suffer. For education, as such, is not advanced by 
the sense of the individual self-importance, by material compensation 
or through political preferment.”’ 
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“Every organization is known by its results. Its rise or fall 
depends upon the quality of its product. Who of us has not often 
heard the statement that alumni are interested only in intercollegiate 
athletic contests; that they think of their Alma Mater in terms of 
its stadium, field house, athletic equipment, and paraphernalia; 
that they regard the football coach as worth more than the president 
and think that he should be paid more. To this view I do not 
subscribe. If this condition exists, then the blame should be placed 


squarely where it belongs, at the door of those in charge of the 


university. They had these men for training for four years at the 
impressionable and formative age; and if their only interest in their 
Alma Mater is to come back and renew their youth at the inter- 
collegiate athletic struggles, then there is something wrong with 
higher institution management.” 

A “Job Analysis” for Members of Governing Boards, prepared by 
the American Council on Education and presented by Secretary 
D. W. Springer, included the following: 


Record of Usage—Board of Trustees 


“Exercises Legal and Moral Responsibility for the Contribution 
of the Institution to its Constituency and to Society. 

“Formulates largely on the initiative of the president, objectives 
and policies which will make the institution of maximum usefulness 
to those it serves, requiring that any policies which materially affect 
the usefulness of the institution shall be submitted to the board for 
its consideration. 

“Establishes, officially, requirements for admission to the institu- 
tion, the degrees to be awarded, the requirements for such awards, 
and the general organization of work in the institution. 

“Grants degrees to those who have successfully fulfilled the re- 
quirements for the award of such honors. 

“Establishes the scale of tuitions and fees to be charged by the 
institution and the policies to be followed in the award of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and provides for loans to needy students. 

“Authorizes, formally, powers, titles, appointment, field work, 
remuneration and leaves of absence of officers of administration and 
instruction. 

“Provides, formally, for the long-time physical development of the 
institution on the basis of an elastic plan. 
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“Approves the employment of architects and adopts plans for new 
buildings, and authorizes their erection. 

“Authorizes the purchase, sale or lease of important physical 
assets of the institution. 

“Accepts, officially, major gifts to the institution. 

““Makes appropriations supplementary to the estimates of the 
budget. 

“Establishes policies relative to faculty housing, retiring allow- 
ances, pensions, insurance, etc. 

“Determines the form of organization which will be best fitted to 
carry out the objectives and policies, formally authorizes major 
changes in form as these are required, and selects the most able men 
available to be its principal officers. 

“Selects an able and farsighted administrator to be the responsible 
head of the institution and gives him such backing, authority, and 
freedom from interference in operation as an able administrator 
deserves and requires. 

“Places responsibility for the proposal of policies and the discharge 
of policies on the president, and provides that all other officers 
report to the board through him, or directly, at his request. 

“Grants to the president from time to time, officially, such 
authorities as will enable him to act more effectively in specific 
situations. 

“Adopts such rules or regulations for the government of officers 
of administration, faculty and students as will strengthen the presi- 
dent’s position and actions. 

“Defines the authorities and duties of individuals or groups who 
may legally or officially represent the board or institution. 

“Authorizes extraordinary arrangements for service to the institu- 
tion. 

“Adopts resolutions expressing the sense of the institution officially 
as such resolutions may be called for by extraordinary events or 
services. 

“Exercises responsibility for evaluating the activities of the execu- 
tives to whom responsibility and authority have been delegated, 
but in doing this the members, as individuals, avoid interfering with 
the work of any subordinate officer of the organization, making 
all suggestions or criticisms to the president or board. 

“Insists on the adoption of a system of budget and audit, and con- 
siders and adopts a budget for specific periods. 
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“Receives and examines reports of officers of the institution or 
committees of the board. 

“Provides for the effective organization of the board, establishing 
and defining the duties and authorities of officers and committees. 

- “Provides for the president’s membership on the board and usually 
for his presidency of the board, in order that he may be a responsible 
leader instead of a special pleader. 

“Selects, if it has the power, for the composition of its own body, 
men of broad experience accustomed to large affairs, with interest 
in and sympathy for the work of the institution. 

“Provides for the continuity of the experience of the board through 
arrangement of terms of service or through selection of compara- 
tively young men to fill vacancies in membership. 

“Secures such changes in the legal provisions defining the powers 
and responsibilities of the board or institution as may, in their 
opinion, be necessary.”’ 

Professor F. Engelhardt, of the University of Minnesota, presented 
a paper on “The Administrative and Fiscal Control of State Uni- 
versities and Colleges,’’ from which the following extracts are made: 

“The usual plan which provides direct legislative control of 
educational enterprises includes a governing board, designated as 
the ‘board of regents,’ or the ‘board of trustees.’ There appears 
to be a general agreement among students of management that the 
affairs of a corporate enterprise are most efficiently managed when 
an executive officer is given full administrative authority, but is 
held directly responsible for his acts to a relatively small body of 
men and women. The responsibility for policy determination 
should be retained by the latter, the board of regents or trustees. 

“It is the hope of democracy that membership in a governing board 
of this type may be raised to such a level as to attract the outstanding 
men and women of a state, and that those honored by appointment 
will gladly serve without compensation. 

“If the board of regents is to comprise men and women of standing, 
then the small board is necessary to conduct affairs efficiently and 
with dispatch. A governing body in excess of nine members tends 
to be unwieldy. It is difficult to arrange meetings when a large 
number of busy persons from varying parts of a state are to be 
assembled regularly. With large boards, standing committees of 
all kinds are necessary. An organization which operates through 
committees is usually less efficient and representative than in those 
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cases in which a board deliberates and acts on all matters as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

“In the fifty-nine institutions studied fifty-two per cent have 
boards with nine or fewer members, while sixty-nine per cent operate 
with nine or fewer members, excluding the ex-officio officials. One 
institution endeavors to carry on with a board of regents of one 
hundred members. 

“A critical study of the functions of a board of trustees reveals 
but little negd or occasion for other than active members. The 
president of an institution, as the executive officer and as a non- 
voting member of a board of regents, should not, in a discussion 
of this issue, be classed with the other ex-officio members. 

“Twenty-two of the boards of the institutions studied, have no 
ex-officio members, while the other organizations comprise from 
one to four such associates. The governor of the state and the 
commissioner of education are ex-officio members of the boards in 
twenty-five and thirty of the institutions respectively. 

“The two outstanding methods of selecting the boards of trustees 
of the institutions studied are appointment by the governor and 
confirmation by the senate (30 cases), and direct appointment 
by the governor (11 cases). The former plan seems to be the prefer- 
able one, particularly if the terms of the members of the board are 
arranged so that no one governor is in a position to control by ap- 
pointment a majority of the board. When the governor is required 
to present appointments to the senate for ratification, his acts 
which may deserve public scrutiny are then brought into the open. 

“The term of office for members of boards of regents should be long 
enough to assure continuity in the educational program of the 
institution. A short term can hardly provide for the best service 
return of the members to the state and subjects the institution to 
the continuous fluctuating pressures of the ever changing caprice 
and demands of a poorly informed public. A term which is too long 
tends to crystallize traditions and to saddle on the enterprise a 
complacent social inertia. 

“A great majority of the presidents of the institutions canvassed 
are agreed that the true purpose and function of a university cannot 
be discharged if a division in the financial responsibility and au- 
thority is fostered. Forty-eight of the presidents responding indi- 
cated emphatically that financial control should be centered in the 
board of regents.”’ 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Immigration Rules for Students and Teachers 


“When the immigration law of 1924 was adopted, drastically 
reducing the number of immigrants to be admitted annually to the 
United States, provision was made for a student’s visa, to enable 
a student to remain in the United States so long as he retained his 
student status. Since one object of the immigration law was to 
prevent the competition of alien laborers with native laborers, it 
was reasonable to expect students to come here solely for purposes 
of study and research and not to engage in gainful occupations. 
Moreover, it was to be expected that the privilege granted to stu- 
dents should excite the cupidity of people who were not students 
and who wished to enter through deception. The fact that, when 
he applied for admission to the United States, the foreign student 
was under the jurisdiction of the State Department, and when he 
entered the United States he came under the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Department, naturally gave rise to some difficulties. How- 
ever, despite some cases when apparent injustice has been done, it 
can be stated, with a fair degree of accuracy, that the two depart- 
ments have succeeded in carrying out the provisions of the law with 
a minimum of trouble. 

“Foreigners invited to teach by our colleges and universities are 
entitled to non-quota visas, but those who may receive them are 
limited to persons who continuously for at least two years immediately 
preceding the time of their application for admission to the United 
States have been teaching and ‘who seek to enter the United States 
solely for the purpose of carrying on the vocation of professor of a 
college, academy, seminary, or university.’ If it is found that they 
have not been carrying a full time schedule, or have been teaching 
lower grades in a gymnasium, they are not considered eligible to 
receive a professor's visa, but instead are given a visitor’s visa. 
Recently word has been received at the Institute that difficulties 
are being encountered when a visiting teacher applies for an ex- 
tension of the six months’ visa. There is no opportunity for de- 
ception to be practiced by foreigners who come to this country as 
visiting teachers, because they receive a certificate sent by the 
American college inviting them, showing that they have been so 
engaged. Considerable resentment has been expressed over the 
fact that when a foreign teacher in one of our colleges, admitted 
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upon a visitor’s visa, has been offered a permanent position, he 
must leave the country in order to have his status changed. But 
if an alien admitted upon one visa might have his status changed 
while in the country the opportunities for deception would be 
greatly multiplied, and the real intent of the immigration law 
defeated. 

“For several years before the present business depression the 
Labor Department admitted foreign graduates of gymnasia and 
lycées upon a special student visa to study industrial methods: in 
the shops of our great industrial establishments. The visa was good 
for one year and the student was permitted to work for pay in the 
same manner as an American worker. The foreign students and 
foreign industrialists were amazed at the readiness with which 
American industrialists permitted the foreign students to study 
all and any of the processes of their establishments. Moreover, the 
friendly relations existing between workmen and their foremen and 
superintendents made a profound impression upon the foreign 
students who published their impressions back in their native lands. 
It can be understood why in the present state of unemployment the 
work student visa has been abolished, but it can also be hoped that 
when a brighter day arrives, it may be revived. 


Foreign Summer Sessions and Meetings 


“University of Cambridge. Encouraged by the success of this 
Summer Session of 1929, which was attended by persons from 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, and especially from 
the United States, the Board has decided to offer similar courses 
of study in 1931. 

“The Summer Session will be held for four weeks, beginning on 
Thursday, July 23, and closing on Wednesday, August 19. For 
the sake of those who cannot stay for the whole time the Session 
will be divided into two sections—Part I from July 23 to August 5, 
and Part II from August 6 to 19. Preference will be given to those 
who can stay for the whole Session. 

“The Summer Session is designed for college and university gradu- 
ates, teachers, and persons of similar standing. It will consist 
partly of systematic courses of lectures, and partly of some general 
lectures on English life and institutions. There will be two principal 
subjects of study, history, and English literature. 
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“The prospectus of the Cambridge Summer Session may be ob- 
tained by writing the Institute of International Education. 

“The eleventh summer session of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research will open in London on Wednesday, July 1, 1931, 
and close on the continent about September 8. 

“L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Paris, will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary during the month of June. __ 

“The Fifteenth International Agricultural Congress will be held 
this June in Prague. 

“There will be beld in Rome, from June 3 to 7, an International 
Scientific Congress on Population, convened in connection with the 
Second General Assembly of the International Union for the Scien- 
tific Investigation of Population Problems. 

“The International Congress on Illumination will be held in Great 
Britain from September 2 to September 19, and will bring together 
distinguished scientists and engineers from the leading countries of 
the world. 

“The Quinquennial Congress of Universities of the British Empire 
will be held in London and Edinburgh in July, 1931. 

“The Council on Foreign Relations (45 East 65th Street, New 
York) has recently published the ‘Directory of American Agencies 
Concerned with the Study of International Affairs.’ 


American House at the Cité Universitaire 


“The Maison Américaine at the Cité Universitaire, Paris, has 
been open since April 28, 1930. Beginning with the arrival of stu- 
dents attending summer sessions last year, the number of residents 
increased rapidly and since November 1, with the beginning of the 
new academic year, the building has been filled to capacity and a 
waiting list has of necessity been constituted. At the present 
time the two hundred and fifty individual rooms are all occupied, 
the present group representing thirty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. The same group 
likewise includes natives of Russia, Poland, Roumania, Sweden, 
France, Germany, Scotland, Canada, and India. The state most 
largely represented is New York, with a delegation of forty-one, 
followed by Massachusetts and Colorado. The university most 
largely represented is Harvard, with eleven. Columbia and the 
College of the City of New York have each sent nine students.” 
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REGULATION OF OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


In connection with references to this matter in the reports of the 
Committee on Normal Amount of Teaching and Research, it has 
seemed of interest to insert in a recent chapter letter an inquiry in 
regard to existing usage. Reports so far received from 32 institutions 
indicate in 17 no regulation. The following replies seem of particular 
interest: 


City of New York (College). Trustee regulation requiring authori- 
zation. This is readily granted provided the outside employment 
is dignified and appropriate, and does not interfere with the proper 
discharge of college duties. 

Columbia University. No officer of instruction shall be employed 
in any occupation which interferes with the thorough, efficient, and 
earnest performance of the duties of his office. No officer of instruc- 
tion, in any opinion or certificate which he may give as to the merits 
or claim of any business undertaking or of any scientific or practical 
invention, shall use the official title of the University, or of any of 
its parts, or refer to his professional connection therewith, without 
the approval of the Trustees. 

University of Louisville. Professors may do work for pay if it does 
not compete with local industries, and provided the sanction of the 
President is obtained prior to doing the work. 

University of Pittsburgh. Teachers are forbidden to carry more 
than a set number of teaching hours in the university or out of it. 

Purdue University. Any outside employment must be reported 
to and approved by the President. Such employment must not 
interfere with University work. 

Rutgers University. In the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
question is left to the discretion of department heads. Consulting 
work is encouraged in the Engineering College. 

Smith College. President’s permission for regular occupation, 
must be obtained. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Two Ways OF IMPROVING THE STATE UNIVERSITIES! 


When Mr. Julius Rosenwald created a great foundation at Chicago 
recently, he issued a statement to the effect that he expected the 
entire sum to be spent within the next twenty-five years. He said 
that he believed that each generation should spend its own riches 
in improving conditions largely for itself. This I believe to be 
essentially an unsound doctrine. We have built this civilization, 
to a very large extent from capital which we found. In destroying 
that capital and in utilizing its products for our own personal benefit 
we lay a heavier burden upon the generations that follow to maintain 
and advance civilization. There is current in America a doctrine 
that each generation has gotten along fairly well, therefore the next 
one can. We say we have provided for ourselves, therefore why 
should we make any provision for the next generation? We assume 
that it will be as easy for it to make progress as it has been for us. 
That, too, in my opinion, is a thoroughly blind and selfish position 
to take with regard to the welfare of the social order. If we establish 
a basis for civilization and assume that those who follow after us will 
find other sources of wealth to maintain it, time may prove that we 
have reckoned without the costs. 

It is my opinion that the course of civilization in the future, 
certainly so far as its material benefits are concerned, will depend 
upon what happens in the laboratories of men. New wealth may 
not be as easy to obtain in the future as it has been in the past. It 
seems clear that the next generation may find that it must supply 
its wants by relying upon research rather than upon bounteous 
nature. . 

Not long ago I heard a distinguished gentleman say that the state 
universities of this country could not compete with the great private 
universities; that the private universities, with their endowments 
and with the increasing millions which come to them annually in 
the form of gifts from their friends and alumni, will make it impossible 
for the state universities ever to compete with them. This is a 
confession that the states are willing that their universities shall be 
commonplace, that they shall not exercise the leadership to which 
they have aspired; for, if they cannot compete successfully with the 
private universities, they will never be able to attract or to retain 


1 Presidential address at the oomnet goame of the National Association of State Universities, 
Washington, D. C., November 19, 
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persons of distinction on their own staffs. There are very few states, 
if any, in the Union that are not wealthier than all of the alumni 
of any of the private universities... . 

In addition to the alumni of private institutions, the great founda- 
tions of this country appear to be more interested in financing and 
endowing private institutions than they are in financing and endowing 
state universities. A study of the contributions to higher education 
made during the last seven years by the General Education Board, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Common- 
wealth Fund, and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial reveals 
the very interesting fact that 91.5 per cent of their contributions 
during this period have been made to private universities and to 
private colleges, 8 per cent have been made to state universities, 
0.1 per cent to municipal universities, and 0.4 per cent to state 
colleges... . 

The baneful effects of this policy upon higher education in general— 
if it be a policy and if it is continued—are perfectly obvious. Con- 
sideration of this important matter must be given by the various 
states and individual philanthropists if public welfare is to be con- 
served and advanced. 

There is no good reason why the great foundations should not 
finance and endow projects at state institutions if highly favorable con- 
ditions for carrying on these projects prevail at these institutions... . 

Every state that looks to the future will take steps to provide for 
its progressive development. In doing so it must be willing to spend 
millions for research and conservation; it must provide endowments 
of tens of millions rather than hundreds of thousands. .. . 

Endowments I believe to be necessary, but it will take time to 
build them. Meantime there is no good reason why the state uni- 
versities should not give careful consideration to the allocation of 
functions. There is, we know, in America a marked tendency for 
higher institutions of learning to duplicate each other. Hitherto, 
institutional respectability has seemed to require this. And yet 
in this very tendency there is a weakness, if not a menace, to Ameri- 
can education. It could easily be shown that the refusal on the 
part of higher institutions of learning to consider the allocation of 
functions results in inefficiency and in mediocrity. Not all of the 
colleges and universities can be distinguished in everything or in 
many things. 

Some of the duplication of work and of effort in the universities 
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is both socially necessary and desirable; that, for example, which 
provides training in the common essentials of an educated citizenry; 
but that which is dedicated to special fields of learning and to limited 
sections of knowledge would prosper more if it were, by agreement, 
concentrated in fewer places. Research in limited fields and sections 
of learning and knowledge could be carried on in a few places, the 
several institutions cooperating rather than competing as at 
present.... A typical illustration will suffice. 

Washington and Idaho receive practically the same amount of 
money from the Federal Government. The land-grant college in 
Washington is located eight miles from the University of Idaho. Each 
of them has all the departments that a college of agriculture is sup- 
posed to have. Each of them maintains a school of forestry and 
each of them maintains a school of mines. They are trying to 
serve the same agricultural, forest, and mining area. If it were 
possible, under federal legislation, for Idaho to limit her functions 
to certain fields and Washington to limit hers to still other fields, 
abler men could be secured at each of these institutions and the 
whole area which the two universities are supposed to serve would 
profit thereby. 

How many schools of forestry or how many schools of mining or 
how many genuine agricultural experiment stations this country 
actually needs, the country has never really dared to say... . 

It would be the part of wisdom, so it seems to me, for those insti- 
tutions located in a given region to join in outlining their programs, 
in defining their functions and in allocating their responsibilities. 
To be specific, the state universities at Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota might agree that Minnesota should 
become the great library center for the Scandinavian cultures and 
that all these other institutions should assist the University of 
Minnesota in becoming such a center. They might agree that the 
University of Michigan should become a great center for the Ro- 
mance languages and that all the other institutions should assist 
Michigan in becoming such a center. If this plan were followed 
and extended, each of these universities might become the leading 
library center for some one of the great fields of learning. Each 
of these universities would, of course, have in its library all of those 
books and pamphlets and other materials which are necessary for 
undergraduate instruction and for the common culture of people 
everywhere. 
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Again, it would seem that cooperation in carrying on experi- 
ments of direct interest to agriculture is possible. There is already 
considerable cooperation in this field. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the large-scale stock feeding experiments are necessary at 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ames (Iowa), and Illinois; at any rate, it 
scarcely seems that they need to be carried on simultaneously. 
Experiments of this sort require large sums of money. It should 
be possible for those who are interested in the stock feeding experi- 
ments at these various institutions of learning to be constituted into 
a cooperating committee with the understanding that the various 
members of this committee would direct the experiments and check 
all the results... . 

It is my opinion that the next ten years or less will see many steps 
taken in both of these directions, that is, the establishment and 
growth of state endowments for state universities and the allocation 
of functions between the institutions themselves. 


Lotus D. COFFMAN, 
Educational Record, vol. 12, no. 1 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION THROUGH EpDuUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH ' 


When a present-day student of education speaks of the improve- 
ment of college instruction he may imply any one of a number of 
things. Reference may be toa more satisfactory selection of curricular 
content, to a clarification of teaching objectives, to a more accurate 
method of measuring student achievement, to the elimination of 
wasted time, to the incitement of greater interest and activity on 
the part of students, to a better grouping of students for instructional 
purposes, to a more effective organization of teaching materials, 
to better classroom techniques. Never does he mean that invocation 
of magic which academic teachers so frequently ascribe to their 
colleagues who essay to offer “‘methods courses.’’ He knows better 
than do his critics the insidious beguilements of educational theo- 
rizing, and he would fly from superficiality and superstition as quickly 
as would the hardiest physicist. 

So true is this that many men in education have all their lives 
avoidedcoming to terms with the problem of classroom techniques. . . . 

Despite this chariness...the criterion of effective instruction is 


1 Reprinted from Proceedings of Higher Education, Vol. II, 1930, by courtesy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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always to be stated in terms of alterations in student conduct. 
The evidence of improved instruction is ever to be found in the in- 
crease or acceleration of desirable changes in student behavior and 
accomplishment. 

It follows from this view that if instruction is to be improved the 
instructor must change his own activities so that his students are 
more helpfully stimulated and directed—influenced, as we say... . 
Over and beyond the materials which he sets for their learning, he 
must increasingly understand the ways in which this material is 
received by them and wrought into thestreamof their mental lives. . . . 

The present import of this well-known fact is that it identifies 
the point of incidence toward which all our efforts to improve college 
instruction must converge. Unless college teachers can and will 
change their conduct of teaching, no improvement of college in- 
struction can occur. All that college administration can do in this 
matter is to create about the individual teacher such influencing 
conditions as will suggest and facilitate desirable changes in his 
activities. ... 


Good teaching, like other forms of art, is an expression of per- 
sonality and will not be accomplished through the imitative adoption 
of devices preferred by external authorities. The crucial question 
to be asked, therefore, by any one who seeks the improvement of 
college instruction is this: Through what means can college teachers 
be made more sensitive to the subtle and delicate psychological 
processes involved in human learning, how given a better sense of the 
differential values of curriculum content; how stimulated to a greater 
interest in student welfare, how informed as to the varying effective- 
ness of their own instructional activities? Such a question strikes 
deep into the structure of the teacher’s own personality, and it is in 
this fundamental realm that we must seek for genuine improvement 
rather than in the surface accretions of teaching tricks... . 


Though we have in mind to propose a definite program of attack upon 
the problem of instructional improvement, it is done in the clear 
realization that it may cherish no claim to exclusiveness even though 
it aspires to a kind of superiority. 

It is the thesis of this discussion that cooperative research on the 
part of a college faculty into the problems of college education may 
eventuate in decided improvement in college instruction. In 
support of this proposition, I have been asked to detail certain ex- 
periences which we have had at the University of Minnesota in recent 
years. For almost a decade the writer has been chairman of an all- 
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university group appointed by the president of the University and 
called the Committee on Educational Research. 

Its membership of a dozen persons has been largely drawn from the 
deans of the several colleges and a small group of interested pro- 
fessors, all of whom accept their places on the committee voluntarily. 
The personnel of the committee has changed only by resignation 
from the University. The committee’s status is extra-legal, as it 
were, holding no allegiance to any college administration nor to any 
faculty. In the years of its existence the committee has carefully 
abstained from the assumption of any administrative obligations. 
Its function has been to study the problems of the University and 
to publish its findings. Such changes as these results have implied 
have been left to other agencies for execution. 

It would not be true to say that in the beginning any of us antici- 
pated all of the helpful relationships which have grown out of the work 
of the Committee. Our initial efforts were timid and sporadic. 
As projects developed out of the discussions of this Committee, 
it was possible to enlist the aid of individual instructors in the work 
of subcommittees. As these committees have been formed they 
have usually contained one or two men from education and psy- 
chology and from three to ten instructors from other departments of 
the University, the majority always lying with the non-education 
faculties. The individuals have been drawn from the professional 
groups as well as from the liberal arts college... . 

The list of projects will give an idea of the area over which our 
activities have ranged. They are: 


Student Personnel. (More than a score of separate studies.) 
The Efficiency of Instruction in Classes of Different Sizes. 
An Analysis of the Marking Systems in Vogue at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The Educational Value of Extra-Curricular Activities of 
University Students. 

Alumni Contacts. 

The Mental Hygiene of College Students. 

Dissemination of Research Information. 

Vocational Guidance for Women. 

Training for Outdoor Leadership. 

The College Teaching of Science. 

(a) Laboratory Instruction in Human Anatomy. 
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(b) The Value of Laboratory Instruction in Human Physi- 
clogy. 
(c) The Value of Laboratory Instruction in College Physics 
—Mechanics. 
(d) The Effect of Class Size in College Physics—Heat. 
(e) Some Determinants of Achievement in College Physics— 
Magnetism and Electricity. 
(f) A Study of Prognosis in College Physics. 
(g) A Study of Prognosis in Human Anatomy. 
(h) Laboratory Instruction in College Chemistry. 
(t) The Value of Prerequisite Courses in College Botany. 
11. The College Teaching of the Social Sciences. 
12. The Reading Problems of College Students. 
13. Comparative Scholastic Standing of Athletes. 
14. Prerequisite Courses. 
15. Student Self-Appraisal. 
16. Cooperation in the Land-Grant College Survey. 
17. The Characteristics of Superior College Teachers. 
18. Instruction in Clinical Medicine. 
19. Freshman Failures in Mathematics. 
20. Problems of Student Employment. 


The spirit of the Committee’s work has been one of inquiry. 
Here is an important problem needing investigation: the best 
possible scientific techniques should be used in its solution; new 
methods must be invented if necessary, and the study carried through 
to a point making it worthy of publication as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of college education... . 

Is it useful to a college teacher to have a clear perception of the 
degree to which his students acquire the material he essays to teach 
them? If it is, then our studies have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the improvement of instruction in the University. First 
reference may be made to studies on the effectiveness of instruction 
in classes of different sizes carried through largely under the direction 
of Professor Earl Hudelson.' This comprehensive investigation, 
now in book form, has already received such wide publicity as to 
obviate detailed discussion here. 

It involved fifty-nine fully or semi-controlled experiments in- 
volving 108 classes under twenty-one instructors in eleven depart- 


ments in four colleges of the University of Minnesota. The experi- 
1 Earle Hudelson, Class Size at the College Level, pp. 256-75. 
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ment involved 5879 students, 4025 in large classes and 1854 in 
small. Direct man-to-man comparisons were made upon 1288 
pairs of students, carefully matched as to intelligence and scholar- 
ship. The final criterion was student achievement as measured 
by tests and examinations most of which were objective. 

In forty-six of the experiments, or 78 per cent, a more or less 
decided advantage accrued to the paired students in the large sec- 
tions. Only in the remaining thirteen experiments, or 22 per cent, 
was there any advantage in favor of the smaller classes... . 

Conclusions.—‘‘Since small classes, other things being equal, 
greatly increase cost of instruction, they must be justified on other 
grounds. In the light of the consistent results of this investigation, 
it would seem that it will be extremely difficult to justify them on the 
ground of superior student achievement.” 

Our concern on this occasion relates not to the merits of the class- 
size controversy but rather to the influence which this extended 
investigation has had upon the character of educational thinking 
in the University community. As this investigation proceeded, one 
man after another was forced to revise his judgment about the 
usefulness of small classes. This, while important, was less sig- 
nificant than the resulting caution induced in college teachers con- 
cerning others of their cherished illusions. Many of these instruc- 
tors have sought to apply in part the methods of this study to other 
problems with a resultant clarification of the results of their own 
teaching. 

Is it useful to a teacher to know in accurate terms the degree to 
which students retain learned knowledge? 


In our eagerness that students acquire the content of our courses 
of instruction, the facts and principles that we set before them, we 
college teachers are prone to overlook the fact that forgetting is 
quite as normal a process of the human mind as is the fact of 
learning... . 

Although the phenomenon of forgetting is of the deepest moment 
to educational procedure, it has been given but little scientific study 
and almost none at the college level. As a consequence we blunder 
in our methods and our judgments, blindly striving against natural 
forces that we should make our allies, or, at least, not treat as per- 
verse enemies. One of the commonest results of our ignorance is 
the tendency to expect that students remember far more than they 
do from the courses which they have previously studied.. We proceed 
with course X as if the student were really in possession of the 
material which we assume was given in course pre-X. In time we 
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discover that this is not the case and then realize that much of our 
own instruction has gone astray because of our false assumption... . 

A small contribution to the problem has recently been made by 
Dr. Palmer Johnson, a member of our staff. With his permission, 
I shall present certain of his data at this point. 

The problem upon which Dr. Johnson worked is concerned with 
the nature of prerequisite courses. Specifically he investigated the 
relationship of courses in elementary botany to sequent courses, 
particularly to courses in agriculture and forestry. As a part of 
this study he found opportunity to study the permanence of learning 
in elementary botany... . 

The study sought to give answer to the question, “‘How much 
of what students know on a final examination in elementary botany 
do they retain for a period of three, six, and nine months?” 

All of us would expect considerable forgetting over time intervals 
as long as these, but few of us are prepared to learn that the loss of 
knowledge is as great as it is. The mean score at the close of the 
course was 207.4 points; three months later the same students 
seored 117.3 points, thus suffering a loss of 43 per cent of what they 
knew at the end of the course. For another group of students the 
end of the course score was 141.8 and six months later it had dropped 
to 74, showing a loss of 47.8 per cent... . 

It appears that the normal retention of the amount learned in 
elementary botany is but little more than 50 per cent. Almost 
half of the hard earned acquisition has disappeared within a period 
of from three to six months. When one interprets these data, it 
must be borne in mind that the students tested had elected botany 
and had elected to do their major college work in fields for which 
botany is regarded as a genuine prerequisite. They can hardly 
have been taking it as an indifferent means of earning college credits. 
We may, therefore, presuppose as real an interest in the subject 
as college students are likely to show in any beginning course. 


The data reported in Mr. Johnson’s study are too restricted 
for any broad generalization in the matter of college instruction, 
and it is due him to say that he offers no such escape from the labori- 
ous task of further investigation. The substantial character of 
what he has discovered is of sufficient moment to give us pause in 
some of the assumptions commonly made by college teachers. You 
are teachers of second year courses. What do you expect your stu- 
dents to know of the work of the first year when they come to your 
course? Have you any reason to believe that your assumptions 
are justified by the facts, or that they are even in reasonable con- 
formity to the essential nature of the human mind in its learning 
and forgetting aspects? What guaranty do you offer that what 
students learn from you will become a permanently useful bit of 
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knowledge or skill? Are you reasonably certain that you are not 
making assumptions of knowledge too great and thereby lessening 
the effectiveness of your own teaching? The obvious reply to all 
such questions is the admission of ignorance unless you possess some 
power of divination withheld from the mass of college teachers or 
unless there are researches in the literature which I have been unable 
to locate. 

One safeguard against forgetting is the practice of relearning and 
overlearning commonly employed by good teachers in all the funda- 
mental processes of education... . 

Some of this relearning should obviously be directed by the in- 
structor who first presents a’ fact’to a student. If the fact is gen- 
uinely important, then he must guarantee to the student the possi- 
bility of repeated and frequent contact with it. It is his obligation 
to set the instructional stage so that the essential repetitions shall 
occur. It is not enough, for instance, that the teacher of anatomy 
shall present the essential facts of body structure through the lecture 
and the laboratory. He must provide for the repetition of these 
facts until they are wrought into the memory of the student so that 
the lapse of time will not efface them. 

Just here I would say a word concerning the distributive obliga- 
tions of instructors in sequential courses. A very common plaint 
of instructors in the later courses of a sequence is that students 
are illy furnished with the assumed contents of previous courses. 
I sometimes wonder that this type of criticism is so often in the 
reverse order, for, in the field in which I am most at home, the judg- 
ment would seem quite as reasonably to lie in the opposite direction. 
The implication is all too frequent that the instructors in these 
prerequisite courses have done their work badly. This may often 
be true. But may it not also be true that the instructors in the later 
courses have an obligation that stretches backward to courses pre- 
viously taken?... 

To put the matter differently, the teaching of anatomy is not the 
business of the instructor of anatomy merely. To be sure, his is 
the initial task; but the successful fruition of anatomical teaching 
is the work of the whole series of instructors whose contact with the 
student follows his. Relearning again and again the essential 
facts of anatomy in varied and changing contacts, the student may 
come in time to be their master, his knowledge the outcome of 
many instructors through several years. 
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Is it useful for a college teacher of elementary science to have a 
clear understanding of just what the individual laboratory work of a 
student adds to his possible acquisitions from lectures, demon- 
strations, quizzes, and readings?. . . 


Since the scientific method has been so universally accepted, it 
has also been quite generally taken for granted that all of the sci- 
entists’ activities are equally sound in value—a most unscientific 
conclusion. Our science teachers in colleges and universities have 
a dual réle: they are, first, scientists and, second, teachers. Do 
they apply the same scientific method to their teaching that they 
use in their investigation in science? Have they an experimental 
attitude toward classroom procedures? There is not much evidence 
that this is the case. Certainly the published scientific experiments 
are few in number. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this anomalous situation is found 
in the commonly accepted use and the prevailing estimate of the 
value of the laboratory method in the teaching of science. Now 
the laboratory method has been a most effective one for advancing 
our knowledge in the sciences. It is unquestionably the foundation 
stone of scientific investigation. But does it necessarily follow that 
success in the teaching of science can only, or even chiefly, be obtained 
by the laboratory method? That such a method of teaching science 
is actually superior requires scientific proof... . 

Science teachers are becoming acutely aware of the fact that 
savings in time and resources gained through cheaper and more effec- 
tive teaching may leave greater opportunities for research.? 

In keeping with this view, a number of our best teachers in science 
have cooperated in experimental studies of the usefulness of the 
laboratory. One such study, by Dr. Victor Noll, covering three 
years of investigation in the field of chemistry, has now appeared 
in book form... . 

As far as any measures used in this study are concerned, two 
hours of laboratory work out of five per week do not seem indis- 
pensable. The fact that students can be deprived of these two 
hours without significant loss would appear to be rather important 
evidence on this point. As for substitutes for laboratory work, 
of the two that were tried, recitation or oral quiz seems to be a fairly 
profitable substitute, but outside reading does not. It may be that 
a different plan for the outside reading or a different selection of 
topics would show results different from those found here. 

Oral quiz and recitation seemed to be somewhat more effective 
than laboratory work during the experimental period, and appar- 
ently the salutary effect carried over to sequent courses. This 
seems to be a rather important fact from the administrative point 
of view. It needs further experimental verification before being 
accepted unqualifiedly. 


? Archer Willis Hurd, Problems of Science Teaching at the College Level, Introduction, pp. 1-2 
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With two of the experimental groups compared, a follow-up 
study was made of the achievement of these groups in sequent courses 
in chemistry over a period of two quarters. There was no evidence 
in this study to show that the group that had been given one hour of 
recitation in place of two hours of laboratory work had lost anything 
because of this substitution... . 


However important may be the factual results of these investi- 
gations, they do not constitute the major significance of our endeavors 
in collegiate educational research. This lies in the altered and 
altering attitude of the university community toward the under- 
standing and solution of college problems. Sad as it may seem, 
we must reckon among the serious obstacles to the improvement 
of college teaching an indifferent, if not hostile, attitude on the part 
of many college teachers. They simply accept their present teach- 
ing competence as adequate and are irritated if it is suggested that 
their ways may be changed for the better. Numerous influences 
contribute to this state of mind. 

In the first place, it must not be overlooked that few men in any 
field ever strive for the highest excellence, but are, rather, content 
with comfortable mediocrity. In the sheltered and non-competitive 
conditions which surround teaching in American colleges, the ex- 
ternal urges to high competence are far from effective. 

In the second place, the academic world in America has rather 
definitely made known its judgment that teaching is second in im- 
portance to scholarship, that it ranks definitely below educational 
administration. With exceptions so rare as to create wonder where 
they occur, its prizes, its high ranks, its honorary degrees, its lucrative 
salaries go to presidents and deans, to its specialized scholars, its 
men excelling in research. A college president will flame with en- 
thusiasm about the importance of college teaching and then will 
bribe an excellent college teacher into an administrative position 
by a 30 per cent increase in salary and additional perquisites of 
office. The difficulty of urging men whose only claim is excellence 
in teaching and service to students to the highest academic recogni- 
tion is well known and is not confined to a single institution. The 
influence of this situation upon college teachers in general, and upon 
young men in particular, is to make them think of teaching less 
highly than they should, as something second rate at the most. 

A third influence contributing to restrictive attitudes on the part 
of teachers is the easy emphasis upon dullness in students. If 
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students are dull, they do not learn; it is easy for an instructor to 
reverse this formula and to say that if students do not learn, it is 
because they are dull. Such free association in the teacher’s mind 
makes self-excuse a virtue rather than a sin. Thus a teacher who 
fails 50 per cent of his students can without self-reproach transfer 
the blame for such wide devastation to their previous training and 
to deficient human nature. 

A fourth factor making for a laissez faire attitude on the part of 
instructors toward teaching is ignorance of instructional results... . 

Admitting that there are these and possibly other factors con- 
tributing to an indifferent attitude that tends to insulate the teacher 
from effective stimuli to his own improvement, it must still be said 
that no good college can tolerate such an attitude indefinitely. 
While in this state no college teacher will make conscious effort to 
improve his work, nor could he well do it if he tried. Wherever 
this outlook upon the problem of teaching is found, the problem 
of its alteration protrudes as a first and most important matter to be 
considered. Nothing more definitely conduces to a changed attitude 
than fair and unbiased research into mooted problems, the coopera- 
tive inquiry for factual material bearing upon questions at issue... . 

What do the colleges now have as capital in beginning a program 
of collegiate educational research? The first item of importance to be 
noted is that every college has a plant in which all the basic problems 
to be studied exist. Even the smallest college has its student body, 
its curriculum, its methods of instruction, its staff, its buildings, 
its means of support, or the lack of it, its problems of control and 
direction, its alumni, and its interested public. Wherever a college 
student treads, there arise all the basic educational problems. While 
certain problems are intensified and complicated in the larger institu- 
tions, it is also true that the smaller colleges fairly reek with issues 
about which little authenticated information is available, and college 
practices prevail for which there is little or no factual support. 
It is also true that many of these matters are more easily studied in 
the smaller and simpler environments. The simplification of 
experimental conditions is an ever-present drive in controlled in- 
vestigation, and in some respects the smaller college would seem 
made to order for the scholarly study of college problems. .. . 


The second resource for the study of college problems is the presence 
in the institution of men and women trained in methods of scientific 
investigation. We may be dealing here with a less universally 
present factor than in the matter just discussed, but the probabilities 
are that most colleges are richer in this respect than they may at 
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first think. Experience testifies that, once the idea of investigating 
college problems arises, aid will be forthcoming from unexpected 
sources. College presidents and deans are continuously plagued 
by unsolved problems, and in some cases they have been able to save 
the time from routine performance to search for the facts upon which 
wise decisions may be made and constructive educational policies 
developed. It is quite probable that more of them could do so if the 
importance of such a line of action should become clear to them. 
Much depends upon just this clear understanding of the importance 
of collegiate educational research. 

Much, also, depends upon the resolute will of the administrative 
officer to defend his own intellectual alertness in regard to the under- 
standing of his own problems. The spirit of the dean who said, 
“T’ll be damned if I'll surrender to routine; I am going to study my 
job as well as perform it,’ is widely needed, and evidence increases 
to show that that spirit is growing... . 

Two reasons prevail for the encouragement of a responsive interest 
on the part of the academic faculty in educational research. In 
the first place the faculty is the responsible, and, in the end, the only 
effective agent in the improvement of college education. They 
who are only students of education can, at the best, do little but 
produce new facts and frequently they can do this only with the 
cooperation of academic teachers. The latter alone are in a position 
to make new facts useful in college improvement. 

The second reason is even more important, namely, that many 
of the methods of research useful in the study of education have had 
their origin and their greatest development in strictly academic 
fields... . 

To be sure, some members of a college faculty are more closely 
in touch with methods useful in educational research than others 
are likely to be. Among these we may place first the psychologists. 
The content of currently taught psychology is largely a development 
of studies made during the past thirty years. It still bears the 
marks of the experimental method upon it, often the crudities and 
partiality of a rapidly changing body of knowledge, but, also, it is 
redolent with the spirit of investigation... . 

It would be gracious to speak with equal enthusiasm about the 
possible services of the sociologist, since it is obvious that many of 
the problems of college education are essentially social in character. 
The sociologists, however, have made less progress in the adoption 
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of dependable methods of educational investigation than the possi- 
bilities and importance of social study warrant... . 

There is ample ground for belief that the situation is changing. 
Within the field of sociology itself there is rapidly growing up a 
genuine interest in the scholarly investigation of social problems 
by the methods of science... . 

One would like to say in this connection that the educationists 
on the college faculty are an unfailing source of aid in the study of 
college education. Unfortunately, this seems not to be the universal 
situation. In fact, in some cases, sober judgment ranges them on 
the side of liabilities rather than elsewhere. The causes for this 
condition vary. Lack of ability and effective training, and un- 
warranted presumption of competency on the part of teachers of 
education, as well as prejudice among academic teachers, play their 
It will not be out of place to utter here a useful caution. In 
the first place, the speaker believes that educationists can best 
approach the college problem by the way of research rather than 
by way of didactics. From the viewpoint of sound educational 
knowledge, the college is a relatively new field. Most of the serious 
study bearing upon its problems is a product of the last decade, 
and is antedated by a generation of research in elementary education 
and to a somewhat less extent by investigation in the secondary 
field. The material available for instruction in college education 
is small, partial in character, and relatively unorganized... . 

The immediate import of educational inadequacy is that teachers 
of education should go slowly in offering courses in college education. 
It is a doubtful measure of progress that more than twenty-five 
college departments are now attempting to do just this thing, whereas 
but a few have a staff trained and equipped for this purpose. Let 
us have intelligent investigation, as extensive and thoroughgoing 
as possible, but let us maintain a scholarly conscience in the realm 
of didactics. 


One resource available in the larger institutions is the presence of 
graduate students—some in education, others in subject-matter 
fields... . 

The graduate schools in whose faculties the teachers of education 
have their place must be prepared to guide graduate students both 
into the available knowledge and, even more important, into the 
attitude and technical competency to study their teaching and 
related problems. It is ancillary to this fact that some graduate 
students may become the most effective agents of a research program. 
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Quite as important as any technical equipment on the part of 
individuals is the matter of morale in the college situation. The 
improvement of college education is based upon the presence of a 
spirit of good-will among those responsible for such improvement. 
This means that the academic staff and the teachers of education 
must enter into a relation of genuine cooperation in the study of 
college problems. The disgraceful hostility of these two groups 
in American colleges must be overcome in behalf of the overwhelming 
problems which they face in common. It is the part of educationists 
to meet the present unhappy situation with an honest recognition 
of their own limitations, a genuinely scientific conscience, a desire 
to be of service, and an epidermis impervious to the cynical jibes 
and ignorances of some of their academic colleagues. 


M. E. HAGGertTY, 
The Educational Record, vol. XII, no. 1 


SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS IN EpuCATION! 


... We have seen that in so far as philosophy deals with experience 
rather than with speculation, it deals with the same material as 
science and its methods may even shade into the method of science. 
The same relation holds with reference to the use of the hypothesis 
in thinking and in scientific investigation. Philosophers have some- 
times regarded it as their function to examine the unrecognized 
hypotheses or assumptions which underlie the procedure of scientific 
workers. It is, of course, the privilege of any competent critic to 
examine the hypotheses which underlie the procedure of scientific 
workers or of speculative thinkers. Just why one group should 
adopt the specialized function of examiner of hypotheses, however, 
is not quite so clear. It would seem to be the duty of any scientific 
worker who undertakes to interpret the data with which he deals to 
examine the assumptions which underlie his own conclusions and not 
to rely upon someone else to perform this function for him... . 

A slightly different function which is sometimes regarded as a 
special problem of philosophy is the setting up of hypotheses. It has 
been pointed out that fruitful hypotheses are sometimes suggested 
by speculative thinkers before they have been thought of, much 
less tested, by scientists. The theory of evolution is cited as an 
example; and the laws of falling bodies, which were investigated 
by Galileo, constitute another example. These, however, are rather 
ancient instances and they occurred at a time when philosophy and 


1 Address of the retiring vice-president of Section Q—Education, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Cleveland, Dec. 30, 1930. 
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science had not become distinguished from each other. The same 
person was likely to be both a philosopher and a scientific worker, 
as illustrated in the person of Aristotle... . 

If hypotheses are to be fruitful they should be kept in as close 
relation as possible to observed or objectively described situations. 
They should grow out of actual problems which are presented con- 
cretely and in detail. They should be tested and verified or re- 
jected by further observation, supplemented, if possible, by statistical 
and experimental investigations. This is the scientific method. 
No scientific investigation of any serious consequence can be carried 
on without the employment of hypotheses. They are part of the 
indispensable stock and trade of the scientific worker. 

This fact is not only a commonplace of scientific methods; it is in 
strict accord with the principles of pragmatic philosophy. Prag- 
matic philosophy, in fact, is simply the philosophical justification of 
the scientific method. It means that, so far as the practical control 
of the affairs of living is concerned, such control must be worked out 
and exercised by experimental adjustment to the practical conditions 
of life itself... . 

The exponent of science in education can well afford to be modest 
concerning its past achievements and even concerning the techniques 
which have been developed up to the present time. The contention 
is not that science has yet established a basis for all the procedures 
of education or even for a considerable part of them. For the length 
of time it has been in operation, the scientific method has given a 
fair account of itself. The main contention of this paper is that it is 
the scientific method rather than the philosophical method which 
offers the possibility of continuous and sure advancement toward 
a more and more adequate solution of the problems of education. 
When science has once conquered a bit of territory, that territory 
is acquired in permanent possession. Mistaken theories may be 
adopted which are later shown to be unfounded, but in general 
science moves steadily onward. ... 

The issue is one of practical importance. The contrast between 
what often passes for the philosophy of education and the pursuit 
of the science of education is too often the contrast between a method 
of thought in which the thinker is unwilling to take the laborious 
and painful course of checking up his opinion step by step and the 
method in which the attempt is made to subject one’s thinking to 
careful verification. The habit of building up a structure of opinion 
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without constant and painstaking weighing of evidence and without 
constant reference to particular facts for the purpose of verifying 
and correcting these opinions is all too easy to acquire and all too 
difficult to outgrow. No one would probably lay claim to having 
entirely outgrown this insidious habit. It is within the province of 
every one, however, to declare his commitment to a method which 
requires that opinion shall grow out of detailed examination of all 
the facts pertinent to the problem, and as complete a testing of his 
opinion as the technique at his command will allow. In dealing 
with those problems to which the scientific method of investigation 
has not yet been successfully applied we shall all need to philoso- 
phize, that is, to use our best judgment in the light of the facts 
which are available to us. This philosophizing, however, can best 
be done as an integral part of the consideration of each particular 
educational problem. There is no justification for setting apart 
those aspects of educational problems on which the evidence is not 
yet complete and treating them in a separate discipline. Further- 
more, we may look forward to the gradual reduction in the scope of 
problems which must be attacked by this method, and we should use 
our best efforts to enlarge the scope of those problems which may be 
successfully attacked by the scientific method. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
Science, vol. Ixxiii, no. 1881 


A Most LAMENTABLE Comepy! 


But the chief and most powerful reason for the professor's silence is 
neither that he is complaisant, nor that he is cowardly, nor that he is 
easily ‘‘managed.’’ It is that, busy with work in which he has faith, 
he doesn’t really take seriously the noisy talk on the air about 
“radical reformation.’ If he is an older man, he has seen and heard 
a long succession of radical reformers come and go without serious 
effect beyond the wasting of the time of good-natured people who 
didn’t want to be unneighborly or were unwilling to take the awful 
risk of standing in the way of something immortal, and ‘‘gave them 
a chance;” “you know you never can tell, etc., etc.’’ If he is a 
younger man and a philosophic, he has read and observed less, but 
still has reflected to some purpose. 


He knows that there are certain constants in education—the 


1 A criticism of the Wisconsin ‘‘Experimental College,” from wnich only later paragraphs 
are quoted, 
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knowledge to be imparted, the person who has it to impart, the person 
who wants it imparted, the time in which to impart it, and, in the 
case of mass work, the place and a variety of conveniences; of 
course not forgetting the stimulation of intellectual curiosity and the 
development of intellectual capacity. He knows also that, with the 
march of the world, knowledge too must march, and that for the 
increase of knowledge the world depends on those who are its holders 
and dispensers. 

He knows that the constants of matter and method are subject to 
variation, but only within limits. He reviews the legitimate varia- 
tions of his own generation, most of them regarded by their advocates 
as momentous, and finds that the event has demonstrated them to be 
changes mainly in administration and nomenclature, taking on new 
matter and method in only the most modern subjects. He reviews 
the various “‘plans’’ now in operation and advertising their institu- 
tions and inventors, and finds that they range from little more than 
the employment of novel names and forced differings to the absurd or 
impracticable. Radical reformations come to nothing. If a physi- 
cian and surgeon recommends the professor a change of diet or an 
operation, he can afford to listen. If a quack rails at the finiteness 
of the human body and exhorts him to a treatment which will give 
him a third hand or a stomach that will function on carbohydrates 
or air alone, he must refuse to listen. 

Meanwhile, he himself is not free from discontent and the ambition 
for a better state. In spite of all the irresponsible charges laid at his 
door, in spite of all the irritating exhortations to self-examination, 
self-criticism, self-evaluation, reassessment, coordination, ccerrelation, 
reintegration, self-purgation, self-regeneration, and self-reconstruc- 
tion world without end, he is of good conscience, for the reason that 
all his instructional life has been a worry and a discouragement, not 
to say an agony, because of the distance between his desires and the 
results he has been compelled to accept. He knows that the main 
sources of his critics in their denunciation are his and his colleagues’ 
own idealist criticizings of educational shortcomings; as if an enemy 
should use the confidential self-humiliations of a neighbor to prove 
him a villain before the world. He knows his colleagues as a body of 
earnest, conscientious men, nobly discontented and hardworking, 
who are in need of no exhortation unless not to kill themselves in the 
struggle to be at one and the same time—and perfectly—administra- 
tors, instructors, advisers, sympathizers, researchers, publishers, 
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reformers, community uplifters, social ornaments, and domestic 
help. He knows that their professional lives are not a self-satisfied 
monotony of teaching without self-questionings day after day and 
year after year the same things in the same way.... 

There are indeed possibilities of improvement in conscientiousness 
and capacity on the part of teachers, and in support on the part of 
the state; but nothing in the world, least of all the enthusiasm of 
the radical reformer wrought into frenzy by his own phrases, can 
do away with the fact that education is concerned with the everlasting 
attempt to communicate old and mature truths and capacities to 
young and immature minds, and minds which, for the most part, 
without blame of their own, are in many cases incapable, unreceptive 
and unwilling beyond reach of satisfactory correction. School 
education is a forcing of experience, and, in so far, a violence done to 
nature. No wonder there are failures and disappointments; 
and no wonder there are the unreflecting and unphilosophic who lay 
the blame for the failures and disappointments at the wrong door. 
And again, so long as there is to be education on any considerable 
scale, nothing in the world can do away with the necessity of teachers 
being fewer than learners, which means mass production in varying 
degrees, with the evils of mechanization which are its inevitable 
accompaniments. 

Yet education endures. Experiments come and go, promising 
much and proving little except that their foundations are laid in half 
truths. Education rolls on forever, because its substance is com- 
pounded, mistakes and all, of the whole truth. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN, 
School and Society, vol. 33, no. 850 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT! 


It is understood that the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion has been appointed by the authority of the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior to draft what has been termed a Con- 
stitution for American Education. It is to be assumed that the 
committee will review the federal legislation relating to education 
since the foundation of our government. 

The principle controlling the educational policy of our government 


1 Presented at a conference of representatives of the Nationa] Advisory Committee on 
Education and of the Association of State Universities. 
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throughout the first period was expressed in the familiar words of the 
Ordinance of 1787: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of knowledge shall be forever encouraged.’”’ Accordingly, 
federal appropriations to the states for schools from 1792 to 1862 
were, as shown by the language of the statutes, for the general en- 
lightenment of the people through elementary schools, academies, 
colleges, and universities. These four types of schools are named in 
one or another of the statutes. In none of these statutes is there any 
restriction as to the subjects which should be taught. 

However, if the federal laws down in 1862 excluded no subject from 
the school curriculum, those in charge of the schools did so. They 
used all funds at their command, from whatever source, for reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the like in the elementary school and for so- 
called humanistic studies in academy, college, and university. They 
excluded from the school almost, if not quite altogether, training for 
the bread-winning trades and the application of physical science to 
the industries. 

That was the situation in 1862. It was that situation which the 
Morrill Act of 1862 for the establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts was intended to correct. At that time, and long 
before, many men felt that the American school system was very 
objectionably one-sided. They shared the conviction of Benjamin 
Franklin that boys should be trained in school for the trades and that 
theoretical science should be brought down out of the clouds and set 
to useful work. Many of the advocates of utilitarian schooling 
believed that such schooling is cultural as well as useful and is indeed 
essential for culture as well as for use. 

It was these well-grounded convictions which led to the Morrill Act 
of 1862 and which have led to a half dozen similar acts since that time. 

The possibly unforeseen consequence has been a revolutionary 
change in the policy of the Federal Government in relation to educa- 
tion. In the first seventy years all federal money given to the states 
for education or for research went for general enlightenment through 
humanistic studies; none for directly utilitarian education. In the 
last sixty-eight years all the federal appropriations for education 
within the states have gone for trade education and for physical 
science in application to industry; none for general education or for 
the sciences of human relations. (A significant exception is noted 
later.) Indeed the so-called fifty-fifty acts, which require a dollar 
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of state money for each dollar of federal money, often cause the states 
to divert money from the common school branches and from general 
enlightenment studies in the elementary school and high school in 
order to meet the federal appropriations for training in the trade. In 
actual effect the fifty-fifty vocational acts directly antagonize human- 
istic studies. 

Let me try to state in two sentences the situation which the com- 
mittee appointed to draft a constitution for American Education 
confronts. The outstanding fact of our time, as we all see, is our 
enormous success in dealing with things by the application of physical 
science and our relative failure in dealing with human relations—a 
failure so great that, as our President said, we face a subsidence of 
foundations. What our government is doing is to give—as it should 
do—increasing millions to aid in the further mastery of things where 
our success is already supremely great, while it adds nothing in sup- 
port of the scientific mastery of the human problems which we must 
solve or perish. 

Lowe Bryan, 
Educational Record, vol. 11, no. 2 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Higher Education in America, edited by Raymond A. Kent, 
President of the University of Louisville, with an introduction by 
Lotus D. Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota. Ginn 
and Company, 1930. : 

This important volume of 689 pages contains twenty-two chapters, 
each written by an appropriate expert. The titles and authors of 
chapters in Part I, Divisions of Instruction in Higher Education in 
America, are these: “The Junior College,’’ Leonard V. Koos; 
“The College of Liberal Arts,’’ W. W. Charters; ‘School of Agri- 
culture,’ A. C. True and E. H. Shinn; ‘“‘The School of Commerce,” 
L. C. Marshall; ‘The School of Dentistry,” W. J. Gies; ‘The 
School of Education,’’ C. H. Judd; ‘‘The School of Engineering,” 
W. E. Wickenden; Fine Arts,’’ Harold L. Butler; 
School of Law,’’ Roscoe Pound; ‘‘The School of Medicine,”’ Irving S. 
Cutter; “The Graduate School,’ J. H. Tufts; ‘University Ex- 
tension,”’ R. R. Price. Part II, Organization and Administration 
of Higher Education in America, includes the following chapters: 
‘Selection of Students,” J. B. Johnston; ““The College Curriculum,” 
E. H. Wilkins; “Student Records and Accounting,’’ G. F. Zook; 
“The Personnel Department,’’ D. T. Howard; ‘“The Improvement 
of University Instruction through Educational Research,’ M. E. 
Haggerty; “Student Health,” John Sundwall; ‘Physical Education 
and Athletics,’’ F. C. Allen; “‘The Board of Control,’’ E. C. Elliott; 
“The College or University Budget,” F. J. Kelly; “The Alumni,” 
W. B. Shaw. Members of the American Association of University 
Professors will at once recognize the appropriateness of most of the 
assignments. 

As President Kent indicates in his preface this book is intended 
to bring ‘‘together for the first time in one unit a discussion of the 
major aspects of higher education in America today.’’ It is to serve 
as a textbook, though the term is not used by President Kent, for 
the ‘‘formally organized courses in the study of higher education” 
in nearly two score universities. For such use emphasis must be 
upon facts rather than opinion and theory. 

Dr. Kent shows in his preface a consciousness that any volume may 
have a certain weakness which is a collection of articles by several 
persons rather than the product of a single mind. The present 
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book does not escape that danger. The importance of the student 
as the center in college education makes appropriate the several 
chapters of Part II devoted to college personnel methods; but 
in view of the list of divisions of higher education given in Part I, 
this elaboration of college personnel methods seems to place an 
emphasis distinctly on the college, rather than on “higher education.” 
Moreover in view of the importance of a library not only for graduate 
and professional students, but for college men and women, who have 
long since ceased to be content with a single textbook for a course, 
it is notable that there is here no formal recognition of the part the 
library plays in American higher education. There might have 
been a helpful chapter also on the laboratory and its extraordinary 
development in the United States. Most of all I miss a consideration 
of the teacher as such. There is, to be sure, in several chapters 
reference to the teacher, notably in Dean Haggerty’s; but in a 
volume intended as a handbook for students of higher education 
which includes study of the Board of Control and Alumni and the 
Selection of Students, there was an opportunity to present a useful 
chapter on the Selection of Professors. 

The individual chapters vary in length and in excellence. ‘‘Facts 
rather than theory and opinion,’ President Kent hoped for. He 
could not have been disappointed, then, when he received the chapters 
written by Professors Koos, Marshall, and Judd. Indeed most of 
the chapters are satisfactory from this standpoint. One could 
wish, however, that in a presentation of American higher education 
which allotted some fifty pages to Schools of Engineering and more 
than sixty to medicine, over forty to University extension, and thirty- 
eight to physical education and athletics, it might have been possible 
to give more than seventeen pages to the Graduate School. One 
could wish also for a more factual presentation of the situation in 
American graduate schools. The data are available in print but the 
bibliography at the end of this particular chapter does not list 
all of the recent significant studies. 

Indeed a consideration of the bibliographies makes one curious 
to know the dates when the several manuscripts were completed. 
Selected references appended to Chapters XXII include items of 
1929. It seems a pity then that Chapter XV should have no account 
of the cumulative record card developed during the last four years 
by the American Council on Education Committee on Personnel 
Methods. It is too bad that a thirty-eight page chapter on athletics 
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had to be published in 1930 without mention of the recent Carnegie 
report. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner will enjoy parts of this book, especially the 
chapter on athletics. ‘‘Educators are fast realizing the international 
importance of sports and games. Such persons as Helen Wills, 
Gertrude Ederle, William Tilden, Francis Hunter, Elizabeth Ryan, 
Sabin Carr, and Colonel Charles Lindbergh, have contributed much 
to the world-wide mission of sporting contacts for international 
betterment. Each has done his effective bit to establish better 
relations with other nations through his American spirit of adventure 
and play. Modern physical education founded on the primary 
basis of sports and games is the most effective program of its kind 
in our universities and colleges today.’ That, presumably, is to 
be taught to the users of this textbook for students in courses in 
nearly two score universities. 

An index would have increased the usefulness of the book. 


D. A. ROBERTSON 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


The February Bulletin reviews the recent activities of the In- 
stitute with particular attention to museums and instruction by 
radio. A section is devoted to recent and future international 
congresses in various fields, including History of Science at London, 
June 29th to July 4th, Anglo-American History at London, July 
13th to 17th, Orientalists, Leyden, September 7th to 12th, Com- 
parative Pathology, Paris, October 14th to 18th. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The January Bulletin, Volume V, No. 1, announces a fourth 
special course on ‘“‘How to Make the League of Nations Known 
and to Develop the Spirit of International Cooperation’’ at Geneva, 
August 3rd to Sth. Twenty pages of the Bulletin are devoted to 
recent events in the educational world. This is followed by brief 
reviews. 

RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


“College and University Administration,” by E. E. Lindsay and 
E. O. Holland, The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

“Studies Are Not Everything,’’ by Max McConn, The Viking 
Press, 1931. 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN NOMINATING 
A PRESIDENT 


The presidency of Allegheny College was made vacant in June, 
1930, by the resignation of President James A. Beebe, on account of 
ill health. 

A committee from the Board of Trustees, seven in number, was 
appointed to secure a new president. This committee in turn 
authorized a sub-committee from the faculty of the college to act in 
conjunction with it. 

A committee of five was elected by the faculty from their number 
to be a sort of fact finding committee. This committee began its 
work by discussion and agreement as to the type of individual 
who should be selected for president, and this agreement was ratified 
by the entire faculty. 

The Faculty Committee then formulated for its own guidance 
the following statement of what it regarded as basal requirements 
for a candidate for the place. (This memorandum was published 
without name in the November number of the Bulletin, but is re- 
peated here for identification and review.) 

1. Vigorous health and energy. 

2. Experience as teacher or administrator in college or uni- 
versity; a scholarly outlook and interests; sympathy with the 
ideals of the small college. 

3. Ability to realize the present and future financial require- 
ments of the college and a willingness to assume vigorous leader- 
ship in meeting them. 

4. A forward-looking attitude on social, economic, and religious 
questions. 

5. A personality which will enable him to assume leadership 
in all matters relating to the morale of the college community. 
It is understood that No. 5 includes: 

a. Inspiring leadership in spiritual, moral, and religious values. 

b. Social leadership. 

c. Effectiveness in all public appearances. 

The Faculty Committee sent out requests for nominations where- 
ever contacts were had with institutions; with college and university 
presidents; with alumni and friends of the college; and more than 
one hundred nominations were made. 
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The above specifications enabled the committee to cull out the 
major part of the names suggested until eighteen or twenty remained. 
Individual letters were then sent out for personal recommendations 
of the nominees on this assorted list. 

After the information had been collected and considered it was not 
dificult to select a half dozen outstanding men. The Faculty 
Committee placed these names before the Advisory Committee 
of the Board of Trustees with the request that they be invited to 
the seat of the college for interview before the joint committees, 
which was done. One man was finally chosen from the group and 
he was recommended to the Board of Trustees and elected. Per- 
haps, it deserves to be said he was the’ first and only man who was 
recommended to the Board of Trustees for election. 

The procedure may be unusual, but it is certainly sane and pro- 
gressive. Such cooperation between a faculty and a Board of Trustees 
cannot fail to bring about a better acquaintance, a better under- 
standing, and a closer harmony between the two bodies. 


Oscar P. Akers, Chairman of Faculty Committee 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, GRADUATE STUDY 


The combination of high requirements and high fees has kept 
the enrolment of graduate students small. For several years the 
number has been between sixty and seventy. If the fees were 
reduced the enrolment would probably increase somewhat. The 
Council is aware that the common practice of graduate schools is 
to charge a lower rate of tuition, in many institutions a much lower 
rate, to graduate students than to undergraduate students. This 
concession to the graduate group is in effect a subsidy to prospective 
scholars. Most graduate schools also have a considerable number 
of scholarships and fellowships that represent to the holders of them 
still larger subsidies. There is keen competition among graduate 
schools for the abler students. Scholarships and fellowships and 
reduced fees constitute attractions. Other things being approxi- 
mately equal, the university that can make the most substantial 
financial offerings gets the best students. The major part of these 
financial inducements are, of course, available only to candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree who have already passed the stage repre- 
sented by the degree of Master of Arts. 

I have never been persuaded of the desirability of fostering graduate 
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study by these means as extensively as has been common. I think 
it could be demonstrated that the ease with which financial aid for 
graduate study can be secured has tended to bring into the scholarly 
professions too many individuals lacking in courage and ambition, 
who have been led to choose this kind of a career because it was the 
line of least resistance. For that reason I have not favored the 
general reduction of fees for graduate students. Scholarships and 
fellowships for graduate students are on the whole, I believe, too 
numerous—and too small. In explanation of the implied paradox 
may I say that I favor for any institution a limited number of grad- 
uate fellowships, to be awarded to young scholars of the most con- 
spicuous ability, each large enough to maintain the incumbent in 
reasonable comfort during his period of study. Nearly all the 
stronger universities have a few fellowships of this sort, but not 
enough—and in my judgment too many insignificant subsidies 
that smooth the way a little for great numbers of graduate students. 

The Council may regard the foregoing discussion as irrelevant 
since the University of Buffaio has no fellowships or scholarships 
for graduate students and makes no concession to these students 
in the matter of tuition charges. I have ventured to make the 
statement, however, because I believe the time will shortly come 
when gifts for this purpose may be made. Any person desiring to 
establish a fund in the University to assist graduate students will 
render the largest service by providing that the Council may de- 
termine at any time the size of the stipend to be paid out of the 
income of such a fund. The majority of scholarships and fellow- 
ships established elsewhere have carried a fixed amount defined by 
the deed of gift or bequest. As time has gone on the relative value 
of such scholarships has, of course, declined. 

In advance of gifts to the University for this purpose I should 
like to suggest for the Council's consideration the possibility of 
complete remission of fees to a small number of graduate students, 
not to exceed six. For us in our present situation such remission 
would operate in much the same way as the more attractive fellow- 
ships in the older graduate schools. Practically all of the graduate 
students of the University of Buffalo are residents of this district. 
For many of them to live at home and study here would be a more 
economical procedure than to accept a scholarship in a distant in- 
stitution and pay the additional expense of maintenance. If fees 
are to be remitted only the most brilliant and promising graduate 
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students, in whatever department they may appear, should receive 
the advantage of this action. 
S. P. CaPEN 


BuTLeER UNIverRsSITy, Court DeEcISION IN CASE OF DISMISSAL 


WEAVER 
VS No. 42,477 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


This is a suit wherein plaintiff asserts that a written contract 
of employment was entered into between defendant and her, on 
January 22, 1925, for a period of three years at a salary of $2500.00 
per year, beginning with the college year 1926-27. 

The writing upon which plaintiff bases this contention, is the 
following: 

“Butler College 
Indianapolis 
Office of the President 
January 22, 1925. 
Dear Miss Weaver: 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held yesterday afternoon 
arranged to grant you a leave of absence, and also Professor Ratti, 
for next year. 

It is the policy that for the future not more than one head of a 
department will be allowed leave of absence during one year. 

It is expected that you in return for the part pay received during 
your year of absence agree to return to Butler for at least two or 
three years. 

Will you furnish me the address of Lawrence Hawkins so that I 
may get in communication with him at once? 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Robert J. Aley.”’ 


To this the defendant has answered that such is not an enforce- 
able contract under the Indiana Statute of Frauds, and that de- 
fendant can only act in such matters through its board of directors 
and not through its president. 

The evidence shows among other things that plaintiff was at the 
time, and had been, a regularly employed teacher at defendant’s 
institution since 1910. That the above letter was written as de- 
scribed and that plaintiff accepted its terms and was willing and able 
to accede to its conditions. That she took the leave of absence for 
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study in Greece during 1925-26, and renewed her teaching at 
defendant University during the school year 1926-27. That in 
the spring of 1926 while still in Greece she received written notice 
that her employment would end with said school year 1926-27. 

Since ruling on defendant’s second demurrer and on defendant’s 
objection to evidence offered at the trial I have given much con- 
sideration to the question of the application of the Statute of Frauds 
to the facts before us. 

In the case at bar the parties were acting in accord and in a re- 
ciprocal relationship prior to the written instrument of January 
22, 1925, through the continuous employment of plaintiff by de- 
fendant since 1910. They were acting in accord and continuing 
their contractual relation during the school year of 1925-26 when, 
for the whole of the year plaintiff received part pay—with the con- 
sideration apparently that plaintiff would add to her teaching 
qualifications through study abroad and give to defendant the benefit 
of that added efficiency upon her return—for two or three years. 
They were still in such accord with the same relationship existing 
during the school year 1926 and 1927 after plaintiff returned and 
resumed her teaching duties. Up to this point all such relationship 
was not only mutual but apparently agreeable. With this historical 
background and the intent of defendant, as disclosed by the letter 
of January 22nd so clearly apparent, I do not see how the Statute of 
Frauds can be invoked especially when plaintiff performed services 
under the written memorandum and those services were accepted 
by defendant. 

Defendant’s other defense is lack of authority on the part of 
President Aley to negotiate an enforceable contract of employment. 
This rule could not apply here after defendant, in its corporate 
capacity had recognized and ratified the contract by carrying plain- 
tiff on its pay roll for two full years subsequent to the date of making 
such contract and accepting plaintiff's services during that period. 
The contract was partly executed and partly executory. 

Even were the president without authority to negotiate the con- 
tract in question, the subsequent acts of the corporation constituted 
a complete cure for that lack of authorization. This rule is almost 
elementary. 

This contract calls for a service period on the part of plaintiff 
for ‘‘two or three years’ beginning with the school year 1926-27. 
I can see no reason for an insistence upon the complete elimination 
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of the word “‘two” from the contract. While under its indefinite 
terms as to the time the plaintiff could have justly terminated the 
arrangement at the end of a two year period, so likewise, I think, 
the defendant could also use its option as between two years and 
three. Plaintiff had notice of defendant’s intention to sever the 
relationship a year thereafter which though not operative for two 
years at least, and which lapse on the part of defendant has been 
supplied by operation of law, did give plaintiff sufficient warning 
that she could not look beyond the two year period at the most after 
her return from study abroad. 

As to the services contemplated under the contract, a period 
of two years was definite and fixed; more than that and up to three 
years was indefinite and uncertain (except by mutual agreement) 
and was therefor susceptible to termination I think by either party. 

In addition to all the foregoing I think the plain equities of the 
situation require a fulfillment of the contract as indicated by de- 
fendant’s letter of January 22nd supra for a period of at least two 
years, instead of only as determined by defendant. 

Counsel will therefore prepare a decree embodying the following 
entry— 

Finding and judgment for plaintiff against defendant in the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars ($2500.00) and costs. 


November 21, 1930. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, REPORT ON UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENT HOUSES 


The Institute is erecting a quadrangle containing four under- 
graduate houses, each to accommodate about seventy-five students. 

Early in November, the Trustees requested the President of the 
Associated Student Body to appoint a committee of nine under- 
graduates to prepare a plan for the organization of student life in 
these houses. In order that it might obtain adequate data, the 
Trustees further arranged that three members of the student com- 
mittee should have leave of absence, with funds for visiting colleges 
and universities in the United States and Europe, including Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Paris (Cité Universitaire), Toronto, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, etc. The report of twenty-two pages, now pub- 
lished, includes the following: 

Freshmen shall be distributed among the four houses as equally 
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as possible. Choice of rooms in each house shall be given according 
to seniority, and the order of choice of men of equal ranking shall be 
determined by lot. The discontinuance of fraternities is implied. 

It will be seen that the success of a resident associate lies largely 
in his character, and in the reason for his living in the house. The 
committee, therefore, believes that the type of man desirable as 
house associate is one who is sympathetic with the house plan as 
worked out, one who is interested in students, and one who, by 
his example, will earn the respect of the students and stimulate 
their social and cultural life. The committee strongly recommends 
that, if this type of man cannot be secured, the rooms provided 
for resident associates shall be left vacant. 

In the selection of the resident associates, a committee of out- 
going seniors should be consulted by the administration to get the 
opinion of the students in regard to the men suggested. The purpose 
of this is not to enable students to select men for the houses, but to 
prevent the selection of any man who does not possess the good-will 
of the students. 

It is also recommended that the resident associate shall not exercise 
any disciplinary control, but that this shall be in the hands of the 
student house committee. 


COMMONWEALTH COLLEGE, A CORRECTION 


In connection with the note published in the February Bulletin 
we are asked to state, on account of possible misunderstanding that 
the college teaches only the social sciences. The statement about 
summer work should have read: ‘To enable the boys and girls 
of the poor to secure an education by their own labor while studying 
and during the summer without the usual distractions of college 
life.”’ 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE, StuDY OF HONORARY DEGREE PRACTICE 


Professor E. B. Penrod has recently published in ‘“‘The Hillsdale 
Collegian” a study of the practices of eighty-three colleges and 
universities in the United States in regard to conferring honorary 
degrees, with particular reference to the period 1921 to 1931, during 
which sixteen conferred no such degrees. Half of the sixteen had 
never conferred them. 

In 1920, a certain institution conferred 149 academic and 56 
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honorary degrees and since then has been quite conservative. In 
another, 213 honorary degrees were conferred during the decade, 
but 139 of these in the year 1930. 

Professor Penrod suggests that, since there are so many available 
honorary degrees from which to choose and since it seems fashionable 
for institutions to improvise almost any sort of degree they desire, 
it borders on the unethical for an accredited institution of higher 
learning to confer as honorary the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, 
which are earned by most persons through a long course of academic 
study and research. 


LincoLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 


The report of Committee A for the year 1930 referred to an in- 
vestigation of Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, 
and indicated that a further statement would be forthcoming. The 
following statement is based on the report of a special committee 
consisting of Professors J. Samuel Guy (Emory University), S. Gale 
Lowrie (University of Cincinnati), and Albert G. A. Balz (Univer- 
sity of Virginia), who represented the Association as an investigat- 
ing committee. The report is not presented in full because of its 
length and because it seemed desirable to take account of certain 
later developments. The report is accessible to members interested 
at the office of the Association. The difficult and valuable service 
rendered by the investigating committee deserves full recognition, 
and this occasion is taken to emphasize the heavy debt of the Associa- 
tion and the profession to the members of the investigating com- 
mittee. 

During the period covered by this account, Lincoln Memorial 
University had the following administrative organization: (1) a 
president on the premises; (2) a chancellor with his office in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and (3) a large board of directors including several 
members of national prominence, with a local executive committee 
in Harrogate. 

For a number of years prior to 1930, faculty conditions at the 
University were unsatisfactory. Personnel shifted too rapidly. 
A belief had become widespread throughout the teaching staff 
that the administration lacked candor and sincerity, and that its 
promises could not be relied upon. There was also doubt as to where 
ultimate administrative power actually resided, and suspicion that 
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it was concentrated in the hands of the chancellor or those of a few 
members of the board of directors. 

Early in 1930, Chancellor John Wesley Hill for due cause and 
with approval of Dr. F. A. Seiberling, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, forced President Hervin U. Roop to hand in his resigna- 
tion. President Roop left the campus March 26, 1930, and ap- 
parently just before departing, he mailed to four professors similar 
letters, as follows: ‘‘Chancellor Hill and I take this method of 
telling you that your contract with Lincoln Memorial University 
is cancelled for cause deemed sufficient by us, effective May 31, 
1930, or sooner if the exigencies of the situation should so demand.” 
It should be remarked at this point that each written contract of 
employment issued by the University to a member of the faculty 
contained the following drastic and arbitrary clause: ‘“‘It is agreed 
and understood that this contract may be terminated at any time 
for cause deemed sufficient by the president.’’ The letters referred 
to above were dated March 22, 1930, a day when Chancellor Hill was 
on the campus. 

News of the dismissals caused a student strike which was quieted 
for the moment by promises of investigation and by something in 
the nature of repudiation of the dismissals on Chancellor Hill’s part. 
After a meeting of the Board held in Washington, the directors 
appointed a local member, Judge J. H. S. Morison, Acting President. 
As future events showed, Judge Morison did not at all understand 
the situation, and proposed and enforced such uncompromising 
methods of “‘restoring order’ that a more serious student strike re- 
sulted. In attempting to quell this strike, Judge Morison charged 
some members of the faculty with improper activities and proceeded 
to terminate the contracts of three professors without a hearing, in- 
cluding two of those against whom President Roop had previously 
acted. These dismissals the Chancellor did not repudiate. A plea 
from the students for ‘“‘an educational man’’ as President was met by 
the election of Dr. H. Robinson Shipherd on April 19, 1930. Next 
day the strike was called off. President Shipherd continued the 
policy of severity, and circulated statements about the troubles at the 
University which contained many explicit and implicit inaccuracies. 
His handling of conditions was unwise and ineffective. The aggre- 
gate damage to Lincoln Memorial University from the foregoing 
controversies in loss of teachers and morale appears to have been very 
serious. 
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Representatives of the teaching staff applied to the Association 
for an investigation. Conferences were held between officers of the 
Association and officers of the University. Ultimately the latter 
joined in the request for investigation. On May 17, 1930, the in- 
vestigating committee above named commenced its inquiry at 
Harrogate, Tennessee, being given most complete and courteous 
cooperation by the administration. 

The investigating committee found: (1) that the dismissals of 
professors in the early months of 1930 were wholly unjustified; (2) 
that the administration of Lincoln Memorial University had been 
for years an unlimited autocracy; and (3) that the disruption of 1930 
was fundamentally due to the operations of autocratic power directed 
by unsound educational conceptions. 

It appears that many of the Directors were ignorant of the Uni- 
versity’s affairs. The ordinary meetings of the Board, usually two 
in number during the year, had always a very slim attendance, 
absentees doing the unusual thing of sending proxies. Although 
Judge Morison was present at the meeting of the Board in April, 
called expressly to discuss the student strike, and although he was 
appointed Acting President and given authority to improve condi- 
tions at the University, nevertheless at the time of the conference 
in May, 1930, he was entirely ignorant of the causes which had forced 
the resignation of President Roop. 

After carefully reviewing the findings, the investigating committee 
further concluded that Chancellor Hill had been the autocrat, and 
there is much evidence to sustain this conclusion. The Chancellor, 
however, vigorously denies its soundness. For present purposes 
resolution of this difference of opinion is unnecessary. It seems 
unquestionable that in 1930, and for some years previous, many 
persons connected with the University as teachers, or otherwise, 
sincerely believed that the Chancellor exercised autocratic power. 
This belief has had as significant and damaging effects as would the 
truth of the contested underlying fact. 

On July 31, 1930, the Chairman of Committee A (Professor S. A. 
Mitchell), the Chairman of the Investigating Committee (Professor 
J. Samuel Guy), and the Executive Secretary of the Association 
(Professor Joseph Mayer) conferred at length with four of the 
Board of Directors, including the Chairman, the Vice-President, and 
the General Counsel of the University. The conference was marked 
by extreme frankness and also by good-will. The representatives 
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of the Association presented certain recommendations which the 
representatives of the University have accepted to the following 
extent: 

As to the students, it was recommended that those who had been 
outlawed for alleged participation in the strike should be rein- 
stated if they so desired, and in any event should be granted all 
credits. The Association is informed that this recommendation 
has been fully performed. 

As to the faculty, it was recommended that hearings be given the 
dismissed professors; that those dismissed for no reason except 
criticism of the administration be reengaged; that future contracts 
of employment should be altered to conform to sound principles of 
academic freedom and tenure; and that the faculty should have 
greater voice in the educational policies of the institution. The 
Association is informed that the contract has been changed in the 
manner suggested. As to performance of the other items in this 
recommendation, however, the Association has less definite informa- 
tion. In fact, some of the dismissed professors have been forced to 
seek redress in the law courts. 

As to the President and Chancellor, it was recommended that a 
sharp delimitation of functions between the two officials be made in 
fact as well as in words. That is, the President should have re- 
sponsibility for carrying out educational policies, and the Chancellor's 
activities should be principally confined to financial problems, in 
dealing with which he has been markedly successful. Incidentally 
it was recommended that President Shipherd be relieved of his post as 
soon as possible. The Association is informed that President Ship- 
herd is to leave the University on May 31, 1931. It is also informed 
that steps have been taken properly to separate the functions and 
activities of the President and the Chancellor. Whether these steps 
will lead to practical success can be determined only by actual trial. 
. As to the Directors, it was recommended that they should take 
greater and more continuous responsibility in management, and 
particularly that the use of proxies should be discontinued. The 
Association is informed that steps are being taken to carry out these 
reforms. 

Whatever the outcome, it is significant that the representatives 
of the Association have been called in for direct consultation with 
representatives of the Governing Board. It is hoped that the changes 
proposed may be worked out in a straightforward manner by the 
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administrative and instructional agencies in such a way as to promote 
the highest success of the institution. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Following somewhat disturbed political conditions, affairs at 
the University seem now to be on a more stable basis. Some re- 
duction in the budget will be necessary, the precise effect of which 
on salaries remains to be determined. The chairman of the Board 
of Regents has resigned, and an acceptable successor has been 
appointed by the Governor. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


The Committee on Visual Instruction has made a survey of the 
existing facilities and materials of the college which are available 
for visual instruction and of the plans of the various departments 
to increase such facilities and materials in the near future. In the 
case of departments not now using these methods an attempt has 
been made to learn their desires and intentions along these lines. 
A summary of that survey is attached to this report. 

This survey is admittedly incomplete, since only 16 departments 
reported. Nevertheless it shows that the college now owns a very 
considerable amount of material for the application of visual methods. 
For example: 22 projection lanterns, including 4 motion picture 
projectors, are now owned by the college. There are over 11,000 
lantern slides, representing 20 different subjects, 620 charts covering 
about 10 subjects, more than 4000 feet of film, and over 13,000 maps 
(mostly geological). It was also found that a number of departments 
are planning to increase their equipment and that two departments 
are asking for appropriations for the first time. 

The committee hopes that through the careful cataloging of this 
material a service of interdepartmental exchange may be worked 
out which will make much of it readily available to the different 
departments in which it may find use. Encouragement is given 
to this hope by the unsolicited offers of several departments to lend 
their equipment to other departments. The committee feels that in 
addition to broadening the usefulness of our equipment, unnecessary 
duplication would be avoided by careful cataloging. The manner 
in which this is to be done and the mechanics of the exchange service 
will require careful study. 
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The committee feels that some departments may have been 
reluctant to introduce visual methods into their courses because 
of exasperating experiences with the cumbersome and _ inefficient 
equipment of a few years ago, when illumination was obtained with 
the carbon arc lamp and when it was necessary to have a darkened 
room and an operator. 

As a part of an educational program the committee proposes to 
give a demonstration some time next fall of the use of modern equip- 
ment as an aid in instruction. It hopes to show that most of the 
difficulties of former years have been eliminated through the de- 
velopment of portable apparatus and the use of high wattage bulbs 
which do away with the necessity of an operator and a darkened 
room in all but the largest lecture rooms. The committee also hopes 
to suggest to those who have never used visual methods ways in 
which they may be used effectively in their courses... . 


SMITH COLLEGE, REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


... Our experience with the Junior Year in France having been so 
satisfactory, an extension of the method to Spain is being tried for 
the academic year 1930-31. A group of ten students, four juniors 
and two graduate students from Smith and four juniors from Welles- 
ley, spent August at Santander under the supervision of Miss Lorna 
Lavery of Wellesley. Since September 1, they have been in Madrid 
with Professor Elizabeth Foster of our own Spanish Department 
as director. A detailed account of their activities must be delayed 
till the end of the year. Consideration is being given to the possi- 
bility of groups in Italy and Germany. 


Report of the Personnel Director 


... We have divided the problems into five groups, giving the 
most frequent difficulties in each and citing statements which are 
typical of all. We are also stating briefly the method of treatment. 

There are very few students in this group (Study Problems) of 
200 who actually know the best methods of study. They are unable 
to get the main ideas in their reading. They see no relationship 
between the lectures, class discussion, and referente material. They 
have no idea how to take notes, and either attempt to put down all 
that the instructor says or write nothing down and make “‘a frantic 
effort to remember most everything.’’ Many show a deplorable lack 
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of tool subjects—reading, English composition, and grammar. 
Some overestimate their ability and argue that their preparatory 
school grades have always been high. Many have no idea how to 
approach laboratory work. The most obvious difficulty to achieve- 
ment is the lack of a schedule of the proper distribution of time for 
work as well as for leisure. . .. 

The majority of the 200 for the first time are establishing them- 
selves as independent individuals. Even though many of them 
have been away from home at preparatory schools, they now feel a 
greater independence because they have no close supervision either 
from home or school. It is our opinion that this is the paramount 
cause in the lack of quick adjustment. Some parents continue to 
control all actions; some are overindulgent; others, a very few, 
take no interest. The most serious situation is that in which there 
is a decided discord in the family which necessarily affects the student. 
In fact, many serious problems arise because of some form of family 
maladjustment. .. . 

Many students suffer keenly because of social maladjustment. 
The causes are too numerous to mention in this brief report, only 
the most flagrant can be considered. . . . 

The most obvious difficulties in this group (Personality Problems) 
are those which have to do with emotional control. Some have 
fears: they are afraid to recite, afraid to talk before a group, some- 
times because of stammering and sometimes because their em- 
barrassment brings forth laughter. Some have awkward mannerisms, 
they have undesirable facial expressions and giggle at the slightest 
provocation. ... 

Perhaps more often with these social problems than with others 
the students are loath to admit the real situation. They, therefore, 
become too aggressive in an effort to cover up their true inward 
feeling... . 


Report on Summer Field Course in Geology 


The plan for a six weeks’ summer course in geology was approved 
by the Trustees in June, 1929, and in August of the same year Mr. 
Collins settled many of the practical questions arising in connection 
with the project by visiting the region it was proposed to study. 
The Black Hills of western South Dakota and eastern Wyoming 
were chosen because there, in an area smaller than the state of Con- 
necticut, may be found an unusually complete sequence of rock 
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formations and an extraordinary display of geological phenomena. 
The domelike structure of the Black Hills makes it possible to limit 
study to a comparatively small number of localities in a single field 
season, leaving others available for future years. . . . 

Academically the work of the trip was a gratifying success. Start- 
ing our studies on the oldest geologic rocks the region contains, we 
worked upward through geologic time so far as we could, so that the 
students got a chronologic picture of earth history, culminating in 
the study of the Bad Lands east of the Hills, where even the terrific 
heat was not a deterrent in the enthusiastic search for mammalian 
bones in the Tertiary strata. Throughout the trip scientific prej- 
udices were completely lost as the collector's instinct gripped the 
members of the party... . 

The field work unquestionably was a liberal education in the natural 
sciences to every member of the party, and from it they acquired the 
ability and the confidence to deal with field situations, to recognize 
a broad range of geologic phenomena, and to work logically toward 
the solution of problems by sound scientific methods, not to mention 
the incidental knowledge of the geology of the Black Hills. If their 
experience does not benefit them in other departments of life, we 
shall be more than surprised. . . . 

Bulletin of Smith College, Series 25, Number 2 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


In February, 1931, newspaper announcements appeared stating 
that seven members of the faculty at Transylvania College, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, had been dropped as of the end of the current aca- 
demic year. Two of the teachers affected had been at the institution 
for eleven years, and at least one other had a substantial record of 
service. Information received indicates that reduction of teaching 
staff was compelled in order to balance the institution’s budget. 
It also appears that President Arthur Braden had made efforts 
to temper the effect of the administration’s action, and, in one or 
two cases, to postpone its effect. It remains to be seen whether the 
economies immediately proposed will meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. Since there appears to be no charge of incompetency against 
any of the persons dismissed, the incident is a most regrettable one, 
especially after an enviable record by the college of one hundred and 
fifty years of service. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of one 
hundred and thirty-two active and fifty-six junior members, as 
follows: 


University of Alabama, Clarence E. Cason, George Lang; University of Ar- 
kansas, Cecil De Boer; Baker University, John W. Hillman; Baylor College, 
Lee Hamilton, Margaret B. Stone; Brown University, Chester Kirby; University 
of California (Berkeley), Emily H. Huntington, H. R. W. Smith; University 
of California (Los Angeles), John Adams, Hermenegildo Corbato; Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Dane F. Smith; University of Chicago, George T. 
Buckley, Harold Gulliksen; City College (New York), Alfonso Arbit-Costa, 
Joseph A. Babor, Maxine L. Bergeron, George W. Edwards, Owen A. Haley, 
Harry C. Krowl, Alexander Lehrman, Sol Liptzin, Max Meltsner, Richard B. 
Morris, Henry Semat, Simon Sonkin, Frederic L. Weber; Clark University, 
Arthur F. Lucas; Colorado State Teachers (Western), Mary E. Fox; University 
of Colorado, Waino S. Nyland; University of Denver, A. D. H. Kaplan; Duke 
University, Ruth M. Addoms, J. M. Ormond, William R. Quynn, J. B. Rhine, 
Mary Vance; Gettysburg College, C. Allen Sloat; Harvard University, Walter 
Silz; Iowa State College, Everette L. Henderson, Marion C. Lepley, Mary S. 
Lyle; Iowa State Teachers College, Ira S. Condit, Cyril L. Jackson, Samuel A. 
Lynch, O. B. Read; Lafayette College, Lawrence J. Conover; Lenoir-Rhyne 
College, George S. Moyer; Loretto Heights College, Sister M. Bathildes; Louisi- 
ana State University, Roxine Beard, John R. Fowler, Earl A. Saliers; University 
of Maine, F. H. Steinmetz; University of Maryland, John E. Faber, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom, John Muyskens, Christian N. 
Wenger; Middlebury College, John G. Bowker; University of Minnesota, 
Robert Westbrook; Mississippi Woman’s College, F. M. Hunter, S. A. Wilkinson; 
University of Missouri, Edward G. Ainsworth, Jr., Bower Aly, Harry E. Ham- 
mond, E. S. Haynes, Walter S. Ritchie; Montana State College, William De 
Young; University of Montana, Rudolph O. Hoffman, Matheus Kast; More- 
head Teachers’ College, R. F. Terrell; Muhlenberg College, Ira F. Zartman; 
Muskingum College, Cora I. Orr; University of Nebraska, William H. Thompson; 
New Mexico Normal University, Vera H. Buck; University of North Carolina, 
E. E. Ericson, Clarence Heer, C. P. Spruill, Jr.; North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Charles E. Kellogg, C. E. Mangels; University of North Dakota, Spencer 
A. Larsen, Joseph H. Mader, Jr.; Oklahoma A and M College, Roy W. Kenny, 
James F. Page; Oklahoma College for Women, Mary R. Bell, Margaret A. 
Elliott, Mildred L. Johnson, Caroline L. Laird, Anna Lewis, Martha W. Shackle- 
ford, Howard Taylor; University of Pennsylvania, John F. Jeremiah; Purdue 
University, Kari Lark-Horovitz; University of Rochester, Francis J. Brown; 
Russell Sage College, Edna H. Shaver; Rutgers University, Edmond W. Billet- 
doux, Marion A. Johnson; St. John’s College, Myron McLaren; College of 
St. Teresa, McKendree Petty; Simpson College, Nina H. Brown, Byron E. 
Horn; Southern Methodist University, John W. Bowyer, Elmer P. Cheatum, 
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Robert W. Goodloe, Margaret I. Harrison, John H. Hicks, Wm. M. Longnecker, 
Helen J. Reed, William A. Rhea, Henry Smith, Alfred W. Wasson, May L. 
Whitsitt; Southwestern College (Kansas), T. R. Marsh; Syracuse University, 
Irving B. Stafford; Temple University, C. Emory Gingrich, Thomas D. Mc- 
Cormick, Russell H. Mack; Texas Technological College, Mary W. Doak, 
Mabel D. Erwin, William C. Holden; Thiel College, John T. Gamble; Tulane 
University, Chester G. Jaeger; Tusculum College, Wm. A. Crozier, James H. 
Warner; University of Vermont, Claude L. Stineford; Medical College of 
Virginia, W. G. Crockett; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, W. B. Garnett; Wash- 
ington University, Hartman L. Butler; Wellesley College, Lois T. Slocum; 
University of Wisconsin, Emma L. Fisk; Wittenberg College, Thelma A. Dunn; 
Yale University, C. G. G. Moss, C. S. Towle, Alexander M. Witherspoon. 


TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
James G. McManaway, Johns Hopkins University. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Albright College, Lloyd Stutzmann; University of Arkansas, Emmerich von 
Haam; Bryn Mawr College, Irene Rosenzweig; University of California (Berke- 
ley), Maud W. Makemson; Catawba College, Milton L. Braun; Coker College, 
Winnetta Thomas; Colgate University, Richard M. Baum; Columbia University, 
Ralph F. Weld; Cornell University, George H. Richter; De Pauw University, 
Winona H. Welch; College of the City of Detroit, G. R. Sherwood; Duke Uni- 
versity, Alan K. Manchester; University of Florida, A. A. Hopkins; Geneva 
College, Lloyd A. Helms; Iowa State College, L. A. Bower; University of Iowa, 
Grace Cochran, Ruth O. Sawtell; Juniata College, Richard H. Waters; Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Dorothy Triplett; Louisiana State University, 
Harry J. Bennett, Bradford J. Morse; University of Louisville, Edwin J. Pattee; 
University of Michigan, William vander Lugt; University of Montana, Mary 
Asendorf, O. E. Polk; Mt. Holyoke College, Hilde K. Held, D. Helen Wolcott; 
Mt. Union College, Luther E. Warren; New York University, James G. Bliss; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Wilbur G. Gaffney, Leonard Sackett, A. D. 
Stoesz; Northwestern University, James H. Bredin; Ohio State University, 
Edward L. Holmes; Oregon State College, William B. Owen; University of 
Oregon, Félix Legrand; University of Pennsylvania, Mildred Moyer; University 
of Pittsburgh, Rudolph Michel; St. John’s College, Edmund E. Miller; Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, H. B. Riley; Smith College, Dorothy Corcoran; 
Syracuse University, Lewis P. Andreas; University of Vermont, Althea W. Page; 
Medical College of Virginia, Rolland J. Main, University of Virginia, Elton C. 
Cocke; Washington State College, Rollie M. Brooking; University of Wash- 
ington, Dorothy F. Atkinson; Wells College, Mary Sabarth; West Virginia 
University, Frederick L. Geiler; Whitman College, Marvin W. Cragun; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wm. Reitz; Yale University, J. Brookes Knight; Junior 
Members Not in University Connection, Montrose H. Hayes(M.A., George Wash- 
ington), Washington, D. C.; Enaid C. Jones (M.A., Mills College), San Francisco, 
California; John B. Shumaker (Ph.D., Iowa State), Des Moines, Iowa; Emily B. 
Sitterly (M.A., Columbia), Madison, New Jersey. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and fifty-four nominations for active 
membership and seventy-seven nominations for junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection 
to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
June 25, 1931. ; 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New York; 
E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; A. C. Lane, 
Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; 
Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Clifford P. Archer (Education), Moorhead State Teachers 
David Barber (Education), Washington State Normal 
Hugh P. Bell (Botany), Dalhousie 

Constantine Bila (Languages), William Jewell 

W. Bryan Bolich (Law), Duke 

Earl L. Bradsher (English), Louisiana State 

W. Norwood Brigance (Speech), Wabash 

Harold E. Briggs (Political Science), Culver-Stockton 

J. F. Broussard (Languages), Louisiana State 

Carl T. Chase (Physics), New York 

James B. Coleman (Mathematics), South Carolina 
Homer E. Cooper (Education), Kentucky State Teachers 
Frederick M. Derwacter (Greek), William Jewell 

George L. Doty (Spanish), Southern California 

Robert C. Duncan (Architecture), Washington (St. Louis) 
Aileen Dunham (History), Wooster 

John J. Elson (English), Cornell 

Clement C. Fenton (Pathology), West Virginia 

Grace Fernandes (Home Economics), Okla. Agri. and Mech. 
Oscar F. W. Fernsemer (German), Brooklyn 

Jessie M. Fraser (History), Sweet Briar 

John P. Fruit (English, Philosophy), William Jewell 
Benjamin S. Galland (Law), Colorado 

Roy H. Gearhart (Spanish), Michigan 

Harold O. Grauel (English), Missouri State Teachers 
Henry Harmon (Education), Culver-Stockton 

Luther Harr (Business Administration), Pennsylvania 

P. Caspar Harvey (English), William Jewell 

George L. Hayes (Psychology), Akron 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. 
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L. S. Hopkins (Biology), Culver-Stockton 

Cloice R. Howd (Economics, Sociology), William Jewell 
Byron Ingold (Mathematics), Culver-Stockton 
Berwind P. Kaufmann (Botany), Alabama 

Albion R. King (Philosophy), Southern California 
Walter C. Kraatz (Zoology), Akron 

Carleton Liddle (Music), Louisiana State 

M. Pearl Lloyd (Speech), Ohio Wesleyan 

G. Arnold Logan (Economics), Colorado 

Walter W. Lucasse (Chemistry), Pennsylvania 

George Manifold (Languages), Culver-Stockton 

Luther R. Moffitt (Music), Michigan State Normal 
Howard W. Moody (Physics, Engineering), Valparaiso 
Allen J. Moon (Latin), William Jewell 

Charlotte E. Morgan (English), Brooklyn 

Elmer W. K. Mould (Bible), Elmira 

Carleton C. Murdock (Physics), Cornell 

Victor F. Murray (Physics, Mathematics), Catawba 
Clarke Olney (English), Pittsburgh 

M. G. Osborn (Journalism), Louisiana State 

Raymond B. Pease (English), Akron 

B. W. Pegues (Civil Engineering), Louisiana State 
Frederick F. Pillet (Civil Engineering), Louisiana State 
Ruth W. Pray (Philosophy), Oklahoma College for Women 
Bruce H. Redditt (Mathematics), Kenyon 

Henry RB. Robison (Religion), Culver-Stockton 

Jason A. Russell (English), Colgate 

William E. Schultz (English), Culver-Stockton 
Herman W. Smith (Mathematics), Okla. Agri. and Mech. 
John J. Spagnoli (Languages), Brooklyn 

Alvin Strickler (Chemistry), Evansville 

James B. Sullivan (Psychology), William Jewell 

Ralph E. Tieje (English), Washington State Normal 
Frida von Unwerth (German), Hunter 

George B. Vetter (Psychology), New York 

Edith Whitaker (Speech), Simpson 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Jacob A. Baer (History), Johns Hopkins 

Elinor J. Barnes (Psychology), Otterbein 

George R. Berquist (Geology), Oklahoma 

Ethel M. Chapin (Chemistry), North Carolina 
Jerome Van B. Coe (Political Science), Syracuse 
Virginia Corwin (Bible), Smith 

Earl C. Crockett (Economics), California (Berkeley) 
J. DeWitt Davis (Psychology), Oregon 

Florence M. Foster (English), Trinity 
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Lloyd V. Funchess (Music), Louisiana State 

M. Elizabeth Hartman (Biology), Wilson 

Arthur C. C. Hill, Jr. (Economics), Dartmouth 

Howard D. Lightbody (Biochemistry), Michigan 
William L. Lowry (Journalism), Florida 

Geoffrey May (Law), Johns Hopkins 

Charles B. Norman (Sociology), Oregon 

Ancil N. Payne (Political Science), Florida ‘ 
Victor A. Rapport (Sociology), Connecticut Agricultural 
Cornelius C. Regier (History), Evansville 

Walter E. Rothman (Philosophy), California (Berkeley) 
Frank J. Roubal (Education), Oregon 

W. Holt Smith (History), William Jewell 

Albert Walton (Psychology), Stanford 

Marion E. Warner (Chemistry), Purdue 

Harold S. Wilson (English), Grinnell 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Robert G. Albion (History), Princeton 

James Anderson, Jr. (Religion), Wooster 

James W. Angell (Economics), Columbia 

C. L. Anspach (Education), Michigan State Normal 

Read Bain (Sociology), Miami 

Arthur L. Beeley (Sociology), Utah 

Annie T. Bell (English), Louisiana State 

Howard G. Bohlin (Drafting), City of New York 

Edwin P. Booth (History), Boston 

Lois B. Borland (English), Western State (Colorado) 

Mendel E. Branom (Geography), Harris Teachers 

Marie C. Burns (English), Baldwin-Wallace 

Ralph A. Burns (Education), Dartmouth 

Kenneth S. Buxton (Chemistry), Trinity 

Arthur R. Choppin (Chemistry), Louisiana State 

Waldo B. Christy (Commerce), Arizona State Teachers 
Isabelle Clark (Library), Grinnell 

M. Hermond Cochran (History), Missouri 

Hiawatha Crosslin (Physical Education), Sam Houston Teachers 
Rigney D’Aunoy (Pathology), Louisiana State 

Merrill L. Dawson (Physical Education), Antioch 

John W. Diefendorf (Education), New Mexico 

Marion Fay (Chemistry), Texas 

James S. Ferris (Political Science), Western State (Colorado) 
Flora M. Frick (Physical Education), Moorhead State Teachers 
Benjamin B. Gamzue (English), New York 

Charles B. Gentry (Education), Connecticui Agricultural 

F. Wilbur Gingrich (Greek, Bible), Albright 


= 
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Allen H. Godbey (Bible), Duke 

Clarence Gohdes (English), Duke 

Reginald J. Green (Economics), Whitman 

Russell A. Hall (Civil Engineering), Union 

Arthur L. Harding (Law), Southern Methodist 

D. Claire Harkin (Mathematics), Alabama Polytechnic 
Agnes E. Harris (Sociology), Alabama 

Harry B. Hart (Chemistry), Jamestown 

Raymond F. Hawk (Education), Washington State Normal 
Ella A. Hawkinson (History), Moorhead State Teachers 
Herbert R. Hiett (English), South Dakota State Teachers 
Mary F. Higgins (Education), Hunter 

Edgar A. Holt (History), Southern Illinois Teachers 

James H. Inman (Education), Simpson 

Judson D. Ives (Biology), Carson-Newman 

Robert D. Johnston (Biology), Louisville 

May E. Keirns (Languages), Juniata 

Mary C. Keith (History), Missouri State Teachers (Southwest) 
Claude Kinnick (English), Nebraska Wesleyan 

Walter L. Kulp (Bacteriology), Connecticut Agricultural 
George H. Lamson (Zoology), Connecticut Agricultural 

P. E. Leavenworth (Economics), Western State (Colorado) 
A. H. Leidigh (Agriculture), Texas Technological 
Katharine Leonard (Mathematics), Moorhead State Teachers 
Ernest M. Ligon (Psychology), Union 

Dean D. McBrien (History), Arkansas State Teachers 
Nelson W. McCombs (Library), New York 

Perry Mason (Business Administration), Antioch 

John H. Moore (Law), Vanderbilt 

Albert E. Moss (Forestry), Connecticut Agricultural 

John C. Muerman (Education), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
George P. Murdock (Sociology), Yale 

Dedrich Navall (German), Pomona 

Alfred W. Newcombe (History), Knox 

Fay Null (Physics), City of New York 

W. A. Olsen (English), North Carolina 

J. Ortega (Spanish), Wisconsin 

H. C. Pannell (Education), Alabama 

Millard Peck (Economics), Iowa State 

Sue Perkins (Mathematics), Missouri State Teachers (Southwest) 
Leo F. Pierce (Chemistry), California State Teachers 
Luella J. Read (Art), Grinnell 

Edna M. Rhoads (Art), Iowa State 

Lathrop E. Roberts (Chemistry), Arizona 

Paul L. Sayre (Law), Iowa 

Ethel J. Saxman (Physical Education), Alabama 

Margaret Schlauch (English), New York 

Howard A. Seckerson (English), Connecticut Agricultural 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Earl L. Shoup (Political Science), Western Reserve 
G. Wallace Smith (Engineering), North Carolina 
Martin Sprengling (Languages), Chicago 

Madison B. Sturgis (Agriculture), Louisiana State 
Harrison B. Summers (English), Kansas State 
Margaret E. Terrell (Home Economics), Washington (Seattle) 
George S. Torrey (Botany), Connecticut Agricultural 
Claude E. Vick (Education), McKendree 

Alice Waugh (Art), Iowa State 

D. Richard Weeks (English), Union 

P. K. Whelpton (Population), Miami 

Donald G. Whiteside (English), Brooklyn 

Eunice Work (Languages), Wheaton 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Esther C. Allen (Oceanography), California (La Jolla) 
Frank E. August (Philosophy), Dakota Wesleyan 

Royal D. M. Bauer (Business Administration), Missouri 
Marion Bell (Nutrition), Temple 

Earle M. Bigsbee (Physics), Union 

Amy E. Blagg (Zoology), Grinnell 

Edith K. Cumings (French), Bryn Mawr 

Rose M. Davis (Chemistry), Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Ruth A. Eckhart (Philosophy), Elmira 

Lydia Eubank (Art), Wyoming 

Harry Feld (Music), Juniata 

Leon Feraru (Languages), Columbia 

Leo Gershoy (History), City of New York 

Rubin Gotesky (Philosophy), New York 

B. Murray Gray (Political Science), Pennsylvania 

Cecil E. P. Jeffreys (Chemistry), Calif. Inst. Technology 
Berthe C. Koch (Fine Arts), Ohio State 

Joseph Kramer (Botany), Montana 

Matalee T. Lake (Philosophy), George Washington 
Bernard Lenrow (English), Iowa State 

Charles W. Lightbody (History, Government), St. Lawrence 
William B. Lockling (Economics), Illinois 

Matthew N. Lundquist (Music), St. Bonaventure’s 
Kenneth D. Luney (Economics), Illinois 

Elizabeth G. McPherson (History), North Carolina 

A. Edythe Mange (History), McKendree 

M. Taylor Matthews (Sociology), Dartmouth 

William W. Morton (Philosophy), Washington and Lee 
Harry B. Mulkey (Physics), North Carolina 

C. E. Needham (Geology), Northwestern 

N. M. Oboukhoff (Engineering), Okla. Agri. and Mech. 
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Boyd B. Palmer (Biology), Illinois 

Rachel A. Palmer (English), Illinois 

Mary Z. Rowland (French), Johns Hopkins 

J. P. Sanders (Chemistry), North Carolina 
Harold H. Schaff (History), Syracuse 

Theresa E. Schindler (Botany), Winthrop 
Reinhard H. Senn (Languages), Union 

L. S. Stephens (Mathematics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Frances Strakosch (Psychology), Columbia 
Gordon Sutherland (Music), Grinnell 

Moses N. Thisted (Psychology), Purdue 

Randall L. Thompson (Hygiene), Johns Hopkins 
Lester Tierney (Business Administration), Minnesota 
Miriam A. Turner (Biology), Middlebury 
Richard G. Wallis (English), Dartmouth 
Edward N. Waters (Music), Juniata 

Rowland H. Wehmhoff (Commerce), Chicago 
Forest L. Whan (English), Iowa State 

Francis H. Wilson (Entomology), Cornell 

James S. Wishart (Geology), Princeton 

Kathryn Wood (French), Bryn Mawr 
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VACANCIES REPORTED 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those interested 
in keyed vacancies listed below may have duplicates of their regis- 
tration blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Service, Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Biology: Instructor, man, eastern college. Ornithologist preferred. 
M.A. or equivalent, and some experience. Salary, about $2400. 
V 420 


Business Administration: Associate professor, south central state 
university, beginning September, 1931. Teach marketing subjects. 
Ph.D. necessary. Salary, $3000-$3500. V 410 


Chemistry: Instructor, eastern urban university. Ph.D. and some 
experience in teaching or technical work preferred. Other consider- 
ations equal, appointment to Catholic. Salary, about $2000. 

V 422 


Economics: Head of department, large eastern men’s college. Ph.D., 
considerable teaching experience, including some administrative work. 
V 403 


Economics: Instructor, eastern university. Teach two sections prin- 
ciples of economics, one or more advanced courses, preferably public 
finance and transportation. Salary, $1800—$2000. V 419 


Economics and Business Administration: Head of department, small 
central northern college. Man in sympathy with church college 
ideals. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa desired. Initial salary, $2500. 

V 
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Engineering: Junior instructor, eastern urban university. Mechanical 
engineering, probably applied mechanics, and heat engines; also 
mechanical and materials laboratory work. At least two years’ 
commercial and some teaching experience expected. V 407 


English: Head of department, man, small western college. Ph.D. 
necessary. Presbyterian preferred. Dynamic personality, strong 
teaching power. V 416 


English: Instructor, man, western agricultural college. M.A., some 
experience, especially with technical students. Salary, $1900. 
V 408 


English: Professor and dean of a ‘‘floating university,’’ world cruise, 
September, 1931 to May, 1932. Man on sabbatical or leave of ab- 
sence, with some administrative experience, and interest in world 
literature. Opportunity for further research and study. V 413 


English: Professor, woman, small northern Catholic college. Ph.D. 
necessary, Catholic preferred. V 405 


Geology: Instructor, substitute 1931-1932, central northern college. 
Teach general geology, mineralogy, crystallography, and petrology. 
Salary, $1800. V 412 


Hygiene: Assistant professor, Northwestern State College. Graduate 
work in hygiene and public health, some teaching experience neces- 
sary. V 354 


Latin and Greek: Professor, woman, small northern Catholic college. 
Ph.D. necessary, Catholic preferred. V 406 


Physics: Instructor, eastern urban technical institution. Ph.D. 
and at least one year’s teaching experience required; should have 
knowledge of theory, successful experimental technique. Teach 
physics to engineering students, and set up laboratory for advanced 
classes; also experimental research in radiation and magneto-optics. 
Opportunity to conduct evening classes for extra remuneration. 
Salary, $2500. V 424 


Physics: Instructor or assistant professor, western university. Mas- 
ter’s degree and experience. Salary, $1800-$2400. V 417 
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Romance Languages: Assistant professor, New England university. 
Expert knowledge French and Spanish languages and literatures. 
Ph.D., residence abroad, and advanced scholarship in philology, 
medieval literature and research desired. Salary, $2750-$3000. 

V 404 

Spanish: Instructor, part-time, central college. First and second 
year Spanish. Equipment in French in case of possible future de- 
velopments. Salary, $1000. V 415 


Zoology: Assistant professor, accredited southern college. Teach 
zoology, physiology, histology, and embryology. Ph.D. and experi- 
ence. Salary, about $2100. V 423 


Zoology: Instructor, northwestern state university. M.A. or equiva- 
lent and some experience. Salary, $1800-$2400. V 421 


Teachers Available 


Business Administration and Economics: M.A. and near Ph.D. 
Chicago. Wide range of courses. Held two assistantships. Ex- 
perience as instructor and assistant professor; taught wide variety 
of subjects. Age 27. A 180 


Business Administration and Economics: Ph.D. Chicago, and C.P.A. 
Six years’ university teaching experience in business management 
and accounting. One year conducting industrial research study in 
accounting. Desires teaching, research or industrial work, or com- 
bination. A 181 


Economics: Head of department. Six years’ teaching, six in executive 
positions including system installations or accounting and two in for- 
eign travel. Would like to teach business administration and indus- 
trial operations together with accounting from practical viewpoint. 
Interested in research. Publications and personal contacts. A 182 


Education, History, Political Science, International Relations: M.A. 
Columbia; work for Ph.D. (political science) nearly completed; 
research assistant, University of Chicago. Two years’ European 
study, publications, experience in supervision and curriculum re- 
vision. Social studies, public high schools. Desires teaching or re- 
search positions. Excellent references. Available, 1931 A 183 
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English: Woman, M.A.; Ph.D. Columbia, 1931. Nine years’ experi- 
ence college and university teaching. Travel and publications. 
Specialty eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but interest and 
experience in other fields of literature and in composition. A 184 


French: Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, woman, primarily interested in French. 
Also qualified for teaching German, SpaniSh, and Italian. European 
residence, study, and travel. Research, publications. Available, 
1931. A 185 


French: Woman, M.A. Northwestern, Ph.D. French university. 
Four years’ travel and study in Europe. Two years’ teaching experi- 
ence in American colleges. A 186 


German: Woman, Swiss birth; American college training, Ph.D. 
eastern university. Also teaches French and Spanish. Interested 
in appointment for 1931. A 187 


History: Ph.D. 1929, now associate professor in southern college, de- 
sires position in east or middle west. Prefers recent European or 
American history, or American diplomacy. Research, publications. 

A 188 


History: Ph.D., ten years’ teaching experience. Also teaches educa- 
tion. Publications, including special studies in American history. 
A 189 


History and Political Science: Woman, Ph.D., six years’ experience 
in college teaching; research abroad (on fellowship); publications. 
Desires position in English, European history, or political science in 
college or university, preferably in vicinity of New York City. A 190 


Latin and Greek: Woman, Ph.D., considerable teaching experience, at 
present in charge of department, girls’ college. Several publications, 
research. Travel abroad. Interested in permanent position, perhaps 
on part-time arrangement with opportunity for research. A 191 


Mathematics: Woman, M.A., college instructor. Desires position in 
college for women. Interesting work, small classes and congenial 
surroundings more important than size of salary. Available for 
summer session or next fall. A 192 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Music: Professor, excellent training and considerable teaching ex- 
perience. Courses in organ, piano, history of music, and ear training; 
direction glee club. Compositions, publications. Interested in 
position offering time for recitals and research. A 193 


Philosophy: M.A. Harvard, Ph.D. Michigan; seven years’ college 
and university teaching in philosophy and psychology. European 
travel, publications. Available also for summer work. A 194 


Physical Education: B.S., M.A., medical training. Five years’ college 
experience directing athletics, intramural work, theory courses. In- 
terested in directorship of physical education. Has made survey of 
intramural athletics in 370 colleges and universities. A 195 


Physics: M.S. Northwestern, Ph.D. expected in June. Well rounded 
training in physics with emphasis on electricity and magnetism. 
Seven years’ university teaching experience. Desires assistant or 
associate professorship or position in industrial research beginning 
September, 1931. A 196 


Psychology: Fellow or scholar in three universities, candidate for 
Ph.D. in August. Five years of graduate training. Assistant pro- 
fessor in eastern class ‘‘A’’ college, 1927-29. Also part-time teaching 
experience. Primarily a teacher, but interested in research. Refer- 
ences as to character and competence. Age 27. Available in 
September. A 197 


Public Finance: Ph.D. Johns Hopkins; experienced professor in field, 
just completing report of a study on local finance as chairman of 
public committee working through past year. Seeks position allow- 
ing time to develop undergraduate and graduate work in the field. 
Capable and willing to teach certain other courses in economics. 

A 198 


Romance Languages: Man, A.B.and A.M. Eight years of secondary 
school teaching and ten of college teaching. Classical background. 
Major interest Italian language and literature, but would also teach 
Spanish or French. Travel abroad. At present associate pro- 
fessor of Italian and Spanish. A 199 


Zoology: M.S., Ph.D. in June. Teaching and research experience, 
including trip to jungle territory. Specialized originally in chemis- 
try. Teaches general and economic zoology, heredity, and com- 
parative anatomy. A 200 
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APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Many vacancies for the year 1932 will be 


announced during the coming months. 
Notices in the October Bulletin will be of 
assistance to appointing officers and to 
candidates, who are invited to make an- 
nouncements under vacancies or teachers 
available in that issue. Copy should be 
received by September 30th. 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 
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